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THE PRAYER IN THE WILDERNESS.’ 
By Mrs. Hemans. 
In the deep wilderness, unseen, she pray’d, 
The daughter of Jerusalem:—alone, 
With all the still, small w hispers of the night, 
And with the searching glances of the stars, 
And with her God, alone! She lifted up 
Her sad, sweet voice. while trembling o'er her head 
The dark leaves thrill’d with prayer—the tearful prayer, 
Of woman’s quenchless, yet repentant love. 
“Father of spirits, hear! 
Look on the inmost soul, to Thee reveal'd; 
Look on the fountain of the burning tear, 
Before Thy sight in solitude unseal’d! 


“Hear, Father! hearand aid! 
If I have loved too well, if I have shed, 
In my vain fondness, o’er a mortal head 
Gifts, on Thy shrine, my God, more fitly laid : 


“If Ihave sought to live 
But in one light, and made a mortal eye 
The lonely star of my idolatry, 
—Thou, that art Love! oh, pity and forgive ! 


‘* Chasten’d and school'd at last, 
No more, no more my struggling spirit burns 
But fix’d on Thee, from that vain worship turns! 
—What have I said ?—the deep dream is not past 
“Yet hear !—if still I love, 
Oh ! still too fondly—if, for ever seen, 
An earthly image comes, my soul between 


And Thy calm glory, Father! throned above: | =e : 
| before the reader of the foregoing pages, renders any further comment 

Both of his mind and heart, indeed, | 
(stmyticity may be said to liave been the predominant feature, per- 


“If still a voice is near, 
(Even while I strive these wanderings to contral,) <«" 4 
An earthly voice, disquieting my soul, 
With its deep music, too intensely dear : 


*O Father, draw to Thee 
My lost affections back!—the dreaming eyes 
Clear from their mist—sustain the heart that dies; 
Give the worn soul once more its pinions free ! 


““T must love on, OGod! 
This bosom must love on!—but let Thy breath 
Touch and make pure the flame that knows not death, 
Bearing itup to Heaven, Love’s own abode!” 


Ages and ages past, the Wilderness, 

With its dark cedars; and the thrilling Nizht, 

With her pale stars; and the mysterious winds, 

Fraught with all sound, were conscious of those prayers 
—How many such hath woman’s bursting heart 


Since then in silence and in darkness breath’d, 
Like a dim night-flower’s odour, up to God! 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The public may shortly expect the Memoirs of Lavallette, containing 
much hitherto secret matter touching the restoration of Louis XVIIL, 
and including of course many interesting details connected with the fate 
of Ney and Labedoyére, and with the memorable escape of the author | 
through the agency of his heroic wife, and the gallant efforts of Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson and Messrs. Hutchinson and Bruce. 

The author of the successful and piquant novel of ‘ Sydenham” is, | 
we understand, about to publish a sequel to that story under the title of 
* Alice Paulet,” | 

The second volume of Mr. St. John’s “Lives of celebrated Travel- 
lers,”’ forming the cleventh part of the National Library, will be publish- 
ed the first of September. ‘ 

Mr. Cooper's well-known tale entitled “The Last of the Mohicans,’ 
will be published immediately as the sixth number of the Standard 
Novels. 

A new edition of the poems of Mr. Chandos Leigh, containing an 
additional “ Epistle to a Friend in Town,” with other new poems, will 
shortly appear 

We hear that Mr. Cooper, author of the Pilot, has a Venetian story in 
the press, to be called The Bravo! 

The Life and Correspondence of the late Mr. Roscoe are, it appears 
already in preparation for the press by some of the members of his fami 
ly. Tuese together with bis miscellaneous works on a variety of im- 
portant subjects, will be printed uniformly with an octavo edition of the 
Lives of Lorenzo and Leo X. The Correspondence, we understand 
embraces a period of nearly sixty years, during which this celebrated 
writer was in the habit of communicating with the most distinguished 
characters of the age both literary and political 

We understand that Lord Dover, who, under the name of the Hon 
George Agar Ellis, was well known in the literary world as the author of 
ot the popular oe History of the Iron Mask.” of the Historical Inquiries 
respecting the Character of Lord Clarendon,” and as editor and author 
of some other publications, among which may be mentioned “ The Ellis 
Correspondence,” has just completed a Life of Frederick the Great, 
King of Prussia, a work which has been long wanted in our literature 
It is expected that this work will appear in the course of the Autumn 

Captain Head is now preparing a Series of Views to illustrate the 
very interesting scenery met with in the Overland Journey from Europe 
to India, by way of the Red Sea, throngh Egypt, &c. with plans and 
accurate Maps of the various Routes 4 

Mr. Britton announces the History of Worcester Cathedral to follow 
that of Hereford, by which a complete account and illustration of the | 
Cathedrals constitating the three Choirs will be effected 

Parts Ill. and IV. of Professor Weber's Anatomical Atlas are an- 
nounced by Mr. Schloss. 


} ground of politics—the most repulsive otf all polities too, bein 


“frank and simple” conspirator 
| sist the gratification of adding a few words of my own; though conscious 


| 
| ardent temperament, without the balance of sound judgment; a mind | 
| alive to strong passion, but destitute of real strength; many virtues, bot 


| 
| 
Suggested by the picture of a kneeling Magdaler. 
| 


| theory, be 


The Landscape Annual is the first to take the field with its announce! have appealed to few hearts more thoroughly prepared, both by nature 


ment and specimens. 
plete the Tour in Maly commenced by Prout, Besides Florence and 
the Arno, Rome, and the less known dreary ruins which surround the 
Tuscan cities, there are the wild and picturesque coasts and inland re- 
cesses of the kingdom of Naples—the haunts ot Salvator 

A picturesque Annual is also said to be in preparation—the original 
paintings by Stanfield—the engravings by Heath, &c. The tour is to be 
written by Mr. Leitch Ritchie.—London, Aug. 1, 1231 

—f—— © 


MOORE'S LIFE OF LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD. | 


The Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. By Thomas Moore. 2| 
Longman and Co 


vols. post &vo. pp. 612. London, Is31. 
This book will, we presume, be read with very different feelings, as | 
the readers may happen to sympathise with ov abhor the Lrish Rebellion 
of 1798, of which its subject was one of the most interesting heroes 
As matter of history itis not of much inpportance ;—as the memoir of a 


| private individual, connected with some of the first families in the king- | 


dom, and unhappily concerned in a plot to overthrow the government, 
in the prosecution of which he lost his life, and as being thought worthy, 
to employ the pen of Mr. Moore, it will possess greater popular attrac. 
tion. We shall, therefore, keep as wide as possible from the debateable 
Irish 
politics—and endeavour to illustrate the more general topics embraced 
by Mr. Moore, by our remarks and quotations. Weare, however, bound 
to say, that the preface professes the work to be historical rather than re 
volutionary; and Mr. Moore's sanguine expectation that the liberal con 
duct of the present Administration will leave no excuse for the latter 
sentiment in the Emerald Isle 

Without entering upon the discussion, whether Lord Edward Fitzge- 
rald was justifiable or criminal; we may observe, that his character of- 
fers a very curious study. He is represented asa most amiable rebel, a 


} 


| 
I cannot, 


says his biographer, * re- 
that the manner in which his frank, simple character has unfolded itself 
on it almost wholly superfluous. 
vading all his tastes, habits of thinking, affections and pursuits; and it 
Talents tar more 
We are not quite sure that we attach 


but we are free to acknowledge 
with every fact relating to him in this book, 


bad disposition. Mr. Moore intimates that he was obstinate; and 
to our view he appears to have partaken largely of that defect which is 
but too prevalent among his countrymen, and betrays them into most 


| of their errors ; he was a creature of impulses, and not of reason, and his 
| very warm and good feelings were the cause of his connexion with 


the enemies of his country, and plunging headlong into treason. An 


even these tending to extravagance and unguided by a leading principal— 
such were the component qualities and defects of Lord Ldward Fitz- 
gerald; such are the ‘bane and antidote” of tens of thousands of living 
Irishmen, the sources of their excellences and of their faults, the origin 
of the mingled brightness with the misfortunes, troubles, and miseries of 
Ireland. For it is a waste of sense to talk of this or that government of 
Ireland, as the cause of its turbulence, and poverty, and discontent; the 
spirit of the rulers will undoubtedly have some influence on the condi- 
tion of the nation; but look at this history from the earliest record to 
the present hour, and the same scene presents itself, whether under na 
live kings or foreign conquerors, under severe or lenient systems—it is 
the character of the people, from breaking their neighhours’ heads ata 
fair or wake, to civil wars and rebellions.—But we hope we are not get- 
ting into political speculation—we are sure we are not into party 

Lord FE. Fitzgerald, it seems, entertained a pretty fervent first love to 
one Kate; but this was superseded by a more fervent second love in 
which he was disappointed. As Moore in an authority on such matters | 
we beg leave to call him inty court; be agrees with another port, “ that, 
in natures of this kind, a first love is almost alw ays but a rehearsal for 
the second: that imagination must act as a taster to the heart, before the 
and that, accordingly, out of 
ct is oftenest seen to spring the most 


true ‘thirst from the soul’ is called forth 
this sort of inconstancy to one obj 
passionate, and even constant, devotion to another.” It might 
useful for ladies, when they are flattered or wooed, to inquire 
whether it were the lover's first or second offence; and we philanthropi- 
cally throw out the hint. Lord E. F. being in the second and true pas 
sion, suffered exces dingly {rom itsrejection and to divert his mind went | 
a second time to America, in a fit mood to wander as he did among the 
Savages, and engralt democracy on his fe reonal griet Thus, when he 
returned to Europe, he was just ripe to become an enthusiast for the 
French Revolution, and join the band of United Irishmen. He had 
previously acted almost throughout (7. ¢. except when the Duke of 
Leinster sided with the ministry) with the opposition in the Irish Parlia- 
ment; and we notice within two pegesa sort of contradiction bet ween 
his biographer and him respecting his fellow-patriots. Mr. Moore says, 
‘Mr. Conoliy again appears among the supporters of government; 
while the name of Lord Edward found, as usual, shining by the side 
of those of Grattan and Curran, among that small, but illestrious band, 
—‘the few, fine flushes of departing day,"—that gave such splendour to 
the last moments of Ireland as a nation; whilst in a letter, of Feb. 20th 
1787, Lord Edward writes, ‘when one has any great object to carry, one 
must expect disappointments, and not be diverted from one’s object by 
them, or even appearto mind them. I therefore say to every body that I 
think we are going on well. The truth is, the people one has to do with 
area bad set. I mean the whole; for really I believe those weact with are 
thebest. All thisis between you and me.” The “ Illustrious band” 
being but “abad set.” isa droll contradiction. A little further on we! 
are surprised by a bitof a fling of Mr. Moore's own at ihe Whigs, arno 
Domini 1790, when Lord E. was in London. 

“ Left thas open to the influence of all that was passing around him, it 


on this 


may be conceived that the great events now in progress in France could! time.”, 


In the forthcoming volume, Harding is to com-| and positien, to go along with their movement 


| was in this simplicity and the singleness of purpose resulting from it, | 
| that the main strength of his manly character lay 
brilliant would, for want of the same clearness and concentration, have 
| afforded a far less efficient light.” 
| a definite meaning to the last sentence ; 
| that all the correspondence, 
| shews Lord EF. Fitzgeraid to have been what he is painted, an exceed- 
| ingly kind-hearted fellow, an affectionate relative, and es] ecially a fond 
| son, whose filial love for his mother could not have consisted with a 


In the society, too 
which be now chiefly cultivated,—that of Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and 
their many distinguished friends,—he found those political principles, to 
which he now, for the first time, gave any serious attention, recommend 
ed at onee to his reason and imagination by all the splendid sanctions 
with which genius, wit, eloquence, and the most refined good-fellow-ship 
could invest them. Neither was it to be expected, while thus imbibing the 
full spirit of the new doctrines, that be would attead much to those cou 
stitutional guards and conditions with which the Whig patriots, at that 
time, fenced round even their boldest opinions,—partly from a long 
transmitted reverence for the forms of the constitution, and part /, also, 
from a prospective view to their own attsinment of power, and lo the 
great inconvenience of being encumbered, on entering office, by op 
nions which it might not only be their interest, bat their duty, to retract 

The difficulty of maintaining in power the doctrines of Opposilion ts 
indeed, a confounded bore: for our parts, as honest and fair mea willing 
to do by others as we should wish others to do by us, we declare in sin 
cerity that we think it out of nature to insist upon it. Our author con 
tinues, “it was not, indeed, till Lord Edward's visits to France in 17% 
that he appears to have espoused zealously and decidedly those republi 
can principles upoo which, during the short remainder of bis life, he act 
ed with but a too fearless consistency 

From Paris he writes I lodge with my friend Paine,—we breaklast 
dine, and sup together. The more I see of his interior, the more I like 
and respect him. [cannot express how ki dhe isto me; there is @ sim 
plicity of manner, a ; and a strength of mind in him 
that Lnever knew a man betore possess 

No wonder, under such influence, that be, with Sir Robert Smith, re 
nounced his title ata public meeting, and fraternised with the repabli 
cans. For this he was dismissed from the British army, in which he held 
a majority. At this period he met, fellin love with and married the 
celebrated Pamela, though bearing the horridly unromantic name of 
Mile, Sinve, the daughter of Mad. de Genlis and Duke of Orleans 
With her be returned to London in 1703; and afterw ards went to Ire 
land, where, in 1706, as Mr. M.g nds, and not before, he joined the 
United lrik oen, and became the, bend of ‘y' dangerous con 
spiracy fa February 176% counted © little less (fin 400,000 men 
regimented and armed at its heck. 

Toto its details we have neither epace nor inclination to enter: the 
differences between the Presbyterians and Roman Catholics; and among 
the chiefs, as to the aid from France, the proper time for rising, &c, &e 
and the betrayal of its organisation to government, weakened its force 
and when it did break out, led tothe catastrophe of its gallant leader 
The accounts of the fidelity with which he was sheltered and concealed 
for several months is éxtremely honourable to the Irish character; but 
as there are no bhair-brendth ‘se apes to relate, we shall leave the narrative 
to Mr. Moore's readers. Atlength he was be trayed while residing in 
the house of a Mr. Murphy, Inthe afternoon he had gone up to bis 
bed-room, and lain down, without his coat, on the bed 

“Mr. Murphy,” continues the story, had but just begun to ark hi 
host [yuere guest ?] whether he would like some tea, when, hearing a 
trampling on the stairs, he turned round, and eaw Major Swan enter the 
room. Scareely had this officer time to mention the object of his visit 
when Lord Edward jumped up, as Murphy describes him, ‘ like a tiger 
from the bed, on seeing which, Swan fired «a savall poe ket-pistol at hin 
but without effect; and then, torning round short upon Murphy, from 
whom be seemed to apprebend an attack, throst his pistol in his face, say 
ing toa soldier, who just then entered, ‘Take that fellow away. Almost 
at the same instant, Lord Edward struck at Swan with a dagger, whicl 
itnow appeared, be had bad in the bed with him; and, immediately af 
ter, Ryan, armed only with a sword-cane, entered the room. In the 
mean time, Major Sirr, who had stopped below to place the pickets 
round the house, bearing the report of Swan's pistol, harried upto the 
landing, and from thence saw, within the room Lord Edward struggling 
between Swan and Ryan, the latter down on the floor, weltering in his 
blood, and both clinging to their powerful adversary, who was now drag: 
ging them towards the door. Threatened, as he was, with a fate similar tu 
that of his companions, Sirr had no alternative but to fire, and, aiming 
his pistol delilerately, he lodged the contents in Lord Edw ard s right 
arm. near the shoulder. The wound for a moment staggered him; but, 
as he again rallied, and was pushing tow ards the door, Major Sirrcalled 
up the soldiers; and so desperate were their captives struggles, = 
they found it necessary to lay their fireloc ks across him betore he coul 
be disarmed or bound so as to prevent further mise hief. Jt was during 
one of these instinctive efforts of courage, thatthe opportanity was, aslun- 
derstand, taken by a wretched drummer to give him a woond in the 
back of the neck, which, though slight, yet, from ite position, contributed 
not a little to aggravate the uneasiness of his last hours There are also 
instances mentioned of rudeness, both in language and condact, which 
he had to suffer, while in this state, from some of the minor tools of go 
vernment, and which, even of such men, it is painful and difficult to be- 


rvodness of heart 





lieve. But so it is, 
Curs snap at lions in the toils whose looks 
Frighted them being free 


It being understood that Doctor Adreen, a surgeon of much eminence 

asin the neighbourhood, messengers were immediately despatched 
to fetch him, and his attention was called to the state of three comba 
tants. The wounds of Major Swan, though numerous were found not 
hut Mr. Ryau was ina situation that gave but little hope 


to be severe 
' When on examining Lord Edward's wound, Adreen pro- 


of recovery 

* Of thie individual we copy some account from a letter of Lady Sa- 
rah Napier's, in 170, after her husband's death She is a character, bet 
it isnoble, elevated, great, and not easily understood by those who level 
all down to common worldly rules. According to the observations you 
nust have made, in reading and experience of characters, you will find 
hers susceptible of all that belongs to a superior one Uneven in strength 
of body and mind, she rises or sinks suddenly with illness and with affec . 
tions. She launches out into almost ravings from her lively imagination, 
—sees things in too strong lights—cennot bear violent checks, but is 
soothed into reason by te olereee with ease. I know no human being 
more formed by your tender, patient perseverance to bring her poor dis- 
tracted mind to composure: and your talents for cheerfully oceapying 
her thonghts will, I doubt not, chime in with her natural outhful v vaci- 
ty so well, as to give you full powers of consolation over her mind in due 
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nounced it not to be dangerous, his Lordship calmly answered, ‘I'm 
cit.’ . 
a desperate resistance which he made, Lord Edward hiad no 
other weapon than a dagger, and the number of wounds be is said to 
have inflicted with it on bis two adversaries, is such as a! most to exceed 
belief. This dagger was given by Lord Clare, a day or two after the 
arrest, to Mr. Brown, a gentieman well known and still livingioa Dublin, 
who has, by some accident lost it. He deseribes it to me, wever, as) 
being about the length of a large case-knife, with a common buck handle | 
—the blade, which was two-edged, being of a waved shape, like that of | 
the sword represented in the bands of the angel in the common prints | 
perfixed to the last book of Paradise Loa.” , me 
Having been committed to Newgate, all access was denied to him till | 
very near his death ; but the following memoranda, in the hand- riting 
of his brother, Lord Henry, supply some affecting information upon this 
melancholy period 
“* Has est froit ?—does he want linen ?—How will the death of R. 
(Ryan) affect him! What informers are supposed to be against him? 
Upon his pain subsiding, the hearing of Ryan's death (which he must 
have heard) caused a dreadful turnin hismind. Affected strongly on the 
2d of June—vegan to be ill about 3. Clicek executed before ihe pri- 
son. He must bave known of it—asked what the noise was. 3d of 
June, in the evening, wasin the greatest danger. Mr. Stone, the officer 
that attended him, removed the 2d of June—could not learn who | 
next putabout him. 2d of June, in the evening, a keeper from a mad- 
house put with him—but finding him better in the night left him. June 
3d, exhausted, but composed, Jd of June, wrote Chancellor a pressing 
letter to see BE.’ The answer of the Chancellor to the application here 
mentioned was as follows :— 
From the Earlof Clare to Lord Henry Fitzgerald. 
" Ely Place, June 3, 1798. 
«My dear Lord,—Be assured that it is notin 7 power to procure 
admission for you to Lord Edward. You will readily believe that Lord 
Camden's situation is critical in the extreme. ‘The extent and enormity 
of the treason, which bas occasioned so many arrests, make it essential- 
ly necessary, for the preservation of the state, that access should be de- 
nied to the friends of all the persons now in confinement for treason. 
Judge, then, my dear lord, the situation in whieh Lord Camden will be 
jaced, it this rule is dispensed within one instance. Mr. Stewart has 
just now left me; and from his aceount of Lord Edward, he is in a situa- 
tion which threatens his life. Perhaps, if he should get into such a state | 
as will justify it, your request may be complied with; and, believe me. 
it will give me singular satisfaction if you can be gratified. You may 
rest assured that his wound is as well attended to as it canbe. Yours 
always, truly, my dear lord, ‘Crane.’” . 
We are glad to see, in another place, that while condemning his poli- 
ties, Mr. Moore does justice to the generous conduct of Lord Clare to- 
wards Lord E. Fitzgerald; whose death we now describe from a letter 
from Lady Louisa Conolly to Mr. Ogilvie (the second husband of the | 
Duchess of Leinster,) Dublin, June 4, 1798. 

At two o'clock this morning, our beloved Edward was at peace; 
and, asthe tender and watebful merey of God is ever over the afflicted, 
we have reason to suppose this dissolution took place ot the moment 
that it was fittest it should doso. On Friday night, a very great lowness 
came on, that made those about consider him much in danger. On Sa- 
turday he seemed to have recovered the attack, but on that night was 
again attacked with spasm, that subsided again yesterday morning. But, | 
in the couse of the day, Mrs. Pakenham (from whom I had my constant 
accounts) thought it best to send an express to me. [came to town, and | 
got leave to go, with my poor dear Henry, to see him. ‘Thanks co the 
great God! our visit was timed tothe moment that the wretched situation 
allowed of. His mind had been agitated for twodays, and ti 





| 


| 


| 
lie feeling was 
enough gone, not to be overcome by the sight of his brother and me 
We had the consolation of seeing and feeling that it was apleasure tohim, 
I first approached his bed : he lookedat me, knew me, kissed me, and said, 
(what will never depart from my ears), ‘It is heaven to me to see you!’ 
and, shortly after, turning to the other side of his bed, he said, ‘1 can’t | 
see you.’ Twent round, and he soon after kissed my hand, and smiled | 
at me, which [shall never forget, though [saw death in his dear face at 
the time. [then told him that Henry was come. He said nothing that | 





marked surprise at his being in Ireland, but expressed joy at hearing it, | servation and disgrace. 


and said, ‘where ie he, dear fellow !* 


heart of stone ; Md yet God enabled bath Henry and myself to remain 
quite composed. As every one left the room, we toltl hing we only were 
with him. He said, ‘That is very pleasant.’ However, be remained 
silent, and [ then brought in the subject of Lady Edward, and told him 
that I had not left her until I saw ber on board; and Henry told him of 


having met her on the road well. He said, ‘ Aud the ehildrentoo?—She | 


is a charming woman ;' aod then became silent again. That expression 
about Lady Edward proved to me, that his senses were much lulled, and 
that he did not feel his situation to be what it was; bat, thank God! they 
were enough alive to receive pleasure froin seeing bis brother and me. 
Dear Henry, in particular, he looked at continually with an expression of 
pleasure. When we left him, we told him thatas be a; peared inclined to 
sleep, we would wish him a good night, and return in the morning. He 
said, ‘Do, do; but did not express any uneasiness at our leaving him 


We accordingly tore ourselves away: and very shortly after, Mr. Gar- | 


net (the surgeon that attended him for the two days, upon the departure 
of Mr. Stone, the officer that had been constantly with him) sent me 
word that the last convulsions soon came on, and ended at about two 
o'clock ; so that we were within two hours anda half before the sad 
close to a life we prized so dearly. He sometimes said, ‘ T knew it must 


come to this, and we must all go;’ and then rambled a little about mili- | 


tia, and numbers; but upon my saying to him, ‘It agitates vou to talk 
upon those subjects,’ he sxid, ‘Well, Lwon't.’ [hear that he frequently 
composed his dear mind with prayer,—was vastly de vout, and, as late as 
yesterday evening, got Mr. Garnet, the surgeon, to read in the Bible the 
death of Christ, the subject picked out ‘by himself, and seemed much 
composed by it. In short, my dear Mr. Ogilvie, we have every reason 
to think that his mind was made upto his situation, and can look to his 
present happy state with thanks for bis release. Such a heart and such 
a mind may meet his God! The friends that he was entangled with 
pushed his destruction forward, screening themselves behind his valuable 
character. God bless you.” 

With this we should drop the curtain, but for a few particulars which 
we can hardly persuade ourselves to omit, though we cannot arrange 
them very consistently. They must pass as loose notes 

Mr. Moore, at page 10, vol. ii. favours his admirers (4. e. the public) 
with a statement of his age, viz. that in 1798 he had just turned his seven- 
teenth year; so that our delightful lyrist must now count fifty. He fur- 
ther tells us, that his first essay as a writer in prose was in the “ Press 
newspaper,—a journal which had been inthe year 1797 established in 
Dublin, for the express purpose of forwarding the views of the Union, 
and of which Mr. O'Connor had lately become the avowed editor. In 
this newspaper,” he says, ‘the author of the present memoir confesses to 
have made his first essay as a writer of prose; and among those extracts 
from its columns which are appended to the report of the secret com- 
mittee, forthe purpose of shewing the excited state of public feeling at 
that period, there are some of which the blame or the merit must rest 
with an author who had then bat just tarned his seventeenth year.” 

Of fashionable society in Dublin, the following native trait is furnished 
by Lord FE. F 

“Lhave dined by myself, and intended giving up the evening to 
writing to you, but have had such a pressing invitation from Mrs. 
to sup that cannot refuse. L hope itis to make up a quarrel which she 
began the other night, because I said 1 thought she was cold 
is the worst thing one can say of a Dublin woman:—you cannot con- 
ceive what an affront it is reckoned ‘ 





As the politico-satirical powers of Mr. Moore were bitterly exercised joined the group, and I wasin | opes his presence might act as a restraint | | 


upon our late King, we think the subjoined quotations relating to his Ma- 
jesty must excite considerable interest. Mr. M. has just mentioned the 
execution of Lord E. F.’s will in Newgate, and he adds: 

“ During this painful interval. the anxiety of Lord Edward's friends in 
England was, as the following letters will shew. no less intense and ac- 
tive. The letter from the late King will be found to afford an amiable 
instance of that sort of good-nature which formed «o atoning an ingre- 
dient in his character. While, with the world in general, it seems to be 
4 rule to employ towards living kings the language only of praise, re- 
serving all the license of censure to be let loose upon them when dead. 
it is some pleasure to reverse this safe, but rather ignoble policy, and, af- 
ter having shocked all the Joyal and the courtly by speaking with more 


| would have been warmer. 


truth than prudence of his late Majesty when living, to render justice 
now to the few amiable qualities which be possessed, at a time when 
censure alone is heard, over his grave, from others. Seldom, indeed 
were the kindlier feelings of George the Fourth more advantageously 
exhibited than on the subject of Lord Edward Pitzgerald,—not only at 
the time of which we are speaking, when, on bis first interview with the 
afflicted mother of his noble friend, he is said to have wept with all the 
tenderness of a woman in speaking of him, but at a much later period, 
when it was in his power, as monarch, to perform an act of humane jus- 
tice towards Lord Edward's offspring, which, both as mouareh and man, 
reflects the highest honour upon him.” 

The letter follows: 

From his Royal Highness, George, Prince of Wales, to William Ogilvie, Esq. 
* Carlton-house, June 6, 1798, 
Three quarters past 5, p. m. 

“T feel so truly for the Duchess and the unfortunate Edward, that I 
am sure there is nothing in the world I would notattemptto mitigate the 
pangs, which [ am afraid but too much distress her grace at the present 
dreadful crisis. I would, were I in the habit of so doing, most undoubt- 
edly write to Lord Clare; though, even were that the case, I should he- 
sitate as to the propriety of so defing, thinking that such an application 
to the Chancellor might be subject to misconstruction, and oo ate 
detrimental to Lord Edward's interests. But [ have no iesitation in al- 
lowing you to state to his lordship how much pleased I shall be, and | 
how much I am sensible it will coneiliate to him the affection of every | 
humane and delicate mind, if every opportunity is given to poor Lord 
Edward to obtain an impartial trial, by delaying it till his state of health 
shall be so reeruited as to enable him to go through the awful scene with | 
fortitude;” and till the minds of men have recovered their usual tone, | 
so absolutely necessary for the firm administration of justice. This, my 
dear sir, I have no seruple to admit of your stating in confidence, and 
with my best compliments to the Lord Chancellor. My long and sin-} 
cere regard for both the Duchess and the Duke of Leinster, would have 
naturally made me wish to exert myself still more, were I not afraid by 
such exertion I might do more harm than good. Excuse this scrawl, 
which I pen in the utmost hurry, fearing that you may have left London 
betore this reaches Harley-street. Iam, dear sir, with many compli- | 
ments to the Duchess, very sincerely yours, Georce P.” 

The benevolent sequel to this humane and illustrions conduct was the | 
reversal of the attainder of Lord E. Fitzgerald, in 1°19, and the provi- | 
sion for his son by a commission in the 10th Hussars. Reflecting on | 
these noble actions, willit be thought that Mr. Moore's introductory re- | 
marks, balancing between the living and posthumous abuse of George | 
[V., do justice to his character? All we shall say is, that our meed | 
But we must conclude. Having chiefly ta- | 
ken up events, we should state, that though of slight public consequence 
most of the correspondence in these volumes is delightful reading; and 
that a fine portrait of Lord E. F., by Hamilton, engraved by Dean, 
adorns the work. We rise from its perusal with a mixture of pain and 
sorrow; for, after all the hues thrown upon its subject by the kindly and 
glowing pen of the biographer, it is lamentable to contemplate a high- 
minded and generous young man, deeply imbued with the best social af- 
fections, so utterly torn from his true sphere in the rank of gallant sol- 





sort or kind asa statue; I knew not whether, as the vulgar saying has it 
[ stood on my head or my heels; and the silence produced by my 
lengthened gaze, added to my embarrassment. At last Fitz D’ Angle re- 
covered his self-possession, and said, “ Colonel Pumpkin, will you be 
kind enough, sir, to explain the meaning of the look you have done me 
the honour to fix on me for the last few minutes ?7”—*“ My look, sir?” [ 
said. “ Yes, your look; for allow me to tell you, that I permit no such 
rude and insulting stare to be fixed on me by a prince or peer, and far 
less by aparrenu.” Here I saw a slight opening for escape, and replied, 
“Mr. Fitz D' Angie. I waive on this occasion all discussions with respect 
to birth,—yours I know is lofty, mine I confess to be comparatively 
humble—but were our situations in that respect changed, depend on it I 
should scorn to cast any thing in your teeth "—“Exeept your 
head!” continued the old Marquis, who evidently enjoyed the scene. 
Fitz D’Angle lost ali patience upon this. “Sir, your infamous conduct 
in inflicting such an injury on am unprepared man, is only equalled by 
your cowardly baseness in thusreferring to it. I shall expect satisfac- 
tion.” —*‘ Stay, Mr. Fitz D’Angle,” I said in a state of the highest alarm 
**T shall do «ll Tecan to avoid a duel, which I have always dreaded more 
than almost any thing else; I shall fairly tell vou how every thing oc 
en«ced—I shall confess to you, once for all, that you have on many oc- 
casions showed much more courage than ever I possessed, and that Lam 
anxious to avoid even the remotest chance of depriving your country of 
such valuable services, as I doubt not you have often rendered her.” ’ As 
I said these words, there was a concealed sort of smile went round the 
circle, and, darting on me a look of even greater rage than before, Fitz 
D’Angle turned away, and in a few minutes left the room. My confu- 
sion at this incident was unbounded. I felt there was no possibility of 
drawing back, that fight I must, and death and infamy presented them- 
selves to my imagination inevery hideous form. \ 

The Marquis slapt me on the shoulder, “ Gave it to him well, my 
boy; cursed severe though on the little silken pappy—Why, man, what 
services has he rendered? Gad that was the best hit of all. Come, 
let’s have a bottle or two of wine, it will steady your hand in the mor- 
ning; you shall sleep at my house to-night, and we shall since Master 
Fitz's whiskers at peep of day. Come along.” And away we went. 
As unconscious as a child, | followed the old warrior—arrived at his 
house—was seated at table with half a dozen bottles before us, and had 
swallowed several bumpers, one after another, as fast as they could be 
poured out, before T recovered my senses enough to recollect the disa- 
greeable scrape in which [ wasinvolved. When the whole scene recur- 
red to my remembrance, I searched through every expression which I 
had uttered, to discover, if possible, some opportunity to retract or ex- 
plain. But L could find no means whatsoever. What I hed said in the 
alarm of the moment by way of soothing his irritation, bad unfortunate- 
ly increased it. I therefore endeavouredto make up my mind to under- 
go the risk of ameeting. I comforted myself with thinking of the mul- 
titude of duels which are fought every year without being attended with 
bloodshed—but then always at the end of along list of those innocent 
encounters, came the appalling recollection of some horrible meeting 
where both the principals were killed, and this reduced me to the same 
state of apprehension as at first. Inthe midst of these disagreeable re- 
flections, a gentleman was announced as coming trom Mr. Fitz D’Angle. 





diers, and the enjoyment of refined pleasures, as to die in a dungeon, a} Mechanically, I took the note which he presented me, read it, and gave 


death of suffering and disgrace, a murderer anda traitor. 


* “Tt will be seen, by a subsequent letter, that the Duke of York ex- 
erted himself with such zeal, on this point, that he succeeded in obtain- 
ing the royal conseat to a delay of the trial.” 


it over to the Marquis without seying a word. 
effect: 

“Sir,—after the sneer at my want of service, and the implication 
against my courage in which you thought proper to indulge, by com- 
paring it to the heroism which, Tallow, you have on every occasion dis- 
played, you will not be surprised at the course [have taken. My friend, 
Major Blood, will arrange every thing for as speedy a meeting as possi- 


It was to the following 





—>——. 
SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF SIR FRIZZLE 
PUMPKIN. 


{ Continued. ] 

Blessed with a wife whose affection till this hour has been unvarying 
in every trial, [found myself more fondly attached to life and safety 
than before. I trembled at every order from the war-ofiice, lest it should 
doom my regiment to the glories of foreign service; and, in fact, if I 
were to relate to you the whole pusillanimity of my feelings, you would 
scarcely believe that 1 managed so to conceal them as to escape ob- 
This, however, Ldid. People are luckily very 


Henry then took my place, and | much in the habit of attaching the idea of heroism and courage to a long 
the two dear braphers frequently embr&ced each other, to the melting 4) sword and feathers. 


There is no surer protection from bullying and 
} insult than a military dress. I therefore hail as a brother coward, 


| anxious to make up in appearance what he wants in reality, any one, | 


who, in the piping times of peace, infests the coffee-room or the theatre 
| in the habiliments of war. 
| his spurs are lengthened ;—a braided surtout you may treet as cavalierly 
as you like—but if in addition to that the poltroon shelters his cowardice 
beneath a hat with a military cock, a regimental stock, and jingling 
spurs of an inordinate longitude, you may very safely kick him on the 
slightest provocation without any chance of disagreeable consequences. 
I speak on this subjeet from experience. My uniform, [am convinced 
stood sponsor on inany occasions for my courage, and T remained undis 
covered only because I was entirely unsuspected. Even my wife till 
this hour believes me to be a very lion in the punacity of my disposition. 
She talks of me as a volcano whose proper atmosphere is fire and smoke, 
| -—as a sort of dare-devil, to whom life affords no enjoyment equal to the 
| opportunity of throwing it away; and absolutely, at this moment, is 
pining forthe breaking out of a war, that [ may be enabled, so she says, 
to revel in the delights of a campaign,—which, in my apprehension, is 
only another word forthe expresssion in the litany of “battle, murder 
and sudden death,”—to which petition, by the bye, Lalways (perhaps 
involuntarily) feel a peculiar glow of sincerity and devotion as I enun- 
ciate the response. 

But I must get on with my story: my happiness was complete—ms 
father-in-law continued his kindness—and from every member of his 
family Lreceived tokens of the highest consideration. My rival, kow- 
ever, Fitz D’ Angle, did not bear his dissappointment with the equanimity 
which his apparent indifference had led me to expect. Whetherhe in 
any way suspected how matters were, [do not know, but he certainly, 
whenever circumstances brought us together, treated me with a coldness 
and hauteur which I felt very frequently approached to the limits of 
insult. [bore his behaviour with my usual calmness; for though I hated 
him, and was vexed beyond measure by the mode of conduct which he 
assumed towards me, yet fear predominated, and [ cautiously abstained 
from giving olfence, and laboured most assiduously to avoid the necessity 
of taking it. But in vain. One evening there was a large party at the 
distinguished old Countess of Fribbleton’s. The whole suite of noble 


His courage decreases in my estimation as | 


ble with any gentleman you may choose to appoint. I remain, sir, your 
| obedient servant, Henry Fitz D’Ancur.” 
| “Fore Gorge!” said the Marquis, when he had read it, “this is capi- 
| tal,—there is more in the younker than [ gave him credit for. Pummy, 
| my boy, leave the room for a few minutes, and Major Blood and I will 
| settle the preliminaries,—you shall soon come back, and we can have 
| a comfortable evening.” Marvelling at the strange idea some people 
entertained of a comfortable evening, [did as I was desired; I heard 
| from the adjoining room the low sound of their conversation, and some- 
times I canght the quick short laugh of the Marquis, from which I could 
| perceive he was delighted with the whole adventure. In a short time I 
heard the Major retire, and I resumed my seat hy the side of the Mar- 
,quis, ‘All right, my boy,” he said when I went in; “ Major Blood 
seems a pleasant gentlemanly man, and agreed to the shortest possible 
distance the moment I preposed it. Long pistols, six paces, fire at the 
dropping of the handkerchief, that’s the short way of doing business; 
| now fill your glass.—Shall you kill him the first’ fire?”—* Kill him? 
Good God! Thope not.” “ That’s a good kind-hearted fellow! No, no, 
{ should not like to see him altogether killed, but you shall have my 
own hair-triggers, the same that didmy poor friend Danby, in 72—and 
egad you must wing him; I should recommend the right arm, but of 
course in that you will please yourself—half past 5, Wimbledon Com 
mon—Don't you think every thing most delightfully settled ?”—Oh, de- 
lightfully !” [ said, without exactly understanding what the word meant, 
| and drank off my wine with the coolest airin the world. My conversa- 
tion you will believe was not very vivacious. Indeed there was no 
ereat occasion for me to speak at all; the Marquis was in extravagantly 
high spirits, and told me several of his feats in the same way in his 
youth. Henever fora moment seemed to doubt that I entered with 
great enjoyment into all his anecdotes, but, alas! my thoughts ran ina 
| very different channel. IT cannot say that the fear of death wasthe most 
powerful of my tormentors,—the dread of disgrace was still greater; I 
felt almost certain that my secret could be kept no longer, that my nerve 
would at last give way, and I knew that the slightest tremor would betray 
me at once toso calm and quicksighted a judge as the Marquis. But 
the evening at last came to an end. The old man shook me very affec- 
tionately by the hand, before we sepurated for the night, and said, 
“Sleep soundly, my boy, it will do your aim good in the morning 
what I like about you is your coolness—no boasting, no passion, all as 
composed as if you were only going to breakfast—you'll wing him toa 
certainty; se now good night.”’ ° 
I shall not attempt any description of my thoughts when left to myself. 
Saffice it, that after asleepless night I proceeded with the Marquis in his 
haronche to the place of meeting. In afew minutes after our arrival, 
the opposite parties came upon the ground. I can scarcely go on with 
what followed, for at the time I was totally unconscious of every thing 
that occurred. My knowledge of it is derived from what was told me 
after it was over. We were placed opposite each other at what I could 


apartments was thrown open, and the company consisted of the élite of nothelpeven then considering a most appalling degree of propinquity ; 


the society of London. T went along with my wife and the Marquis; 
and as I never had any great predilection for entertainments of that kind, 
[retired to as quiet a situation as Leould find, and looked with con- 
siderable interest on the glittering scene. At the period I mention, 
Fngland was in arms against near 'v all the world, and war was of course 
avery general subject of conversation. Amongst the company were 
many officers of distinction. Ina short time a group of military men 
had gathered near the place where I sat, and discussed with great ear- 
nestness the movements of the contending armies Upon several occa- 
sions my opinion was asked, and listened to, even by the grey-haired 
veterans of a hundred fights, with deference and respect. Sut Fitz 
D' Angle, who was one of the party, bore on his fine aristocratic features 
asneerof haughty scorn, which T attempted in vain to avoid noticing 
To everything I said he made some frivolous cr disparaging reply, till at 
last | evidently perceived that several of the auditors seemed surprised 
at my passive endurance of his impertinence. But the effort to summon 


I find it | courage to take the expected notice of his behaviour was beyond my |! The Marquis was in raptures with ; 


power; and I still sobmitted with outward calmness, though internally a 
a victim to the mingled struggles of anger and fear. The Marquis now 


on Fitz D’Angle. But that individual perceived he was very safe in the 
conduct he pursued; and, again. when I was answering a question 
which the celebrated Field Marshal Firespit did me the honour to pro- 
pose to me, he contradicted me in one of my assertions, without any of 


the circumlocutions with which a gentleman generally softens the ex- | 


| pression of a difference in opinion. I stopt short and looked him full in 
the face, andthough at that moment I felt as uncomfortable as [ had 
| ever done in my life, not a muscle moved, not a nerve was shaken, anc 
| even the bold eye of Fitz D'Angle sank beneath the fixed but impres 
sive look. My eye was literally dead,—it had absolutely divested itself 
of all meaning whatsoever, and in that instance it was a complete index 
|tomy mind. I was at thet moment as perfectly without an idea of any 


I looked as fixedly as I could at my opponent, but a mist of some sort or 
other was spread before my eyes, and I could see merely the outline of 
his figure, though he was not tarther from me than eighteen feet. The 
handkerchief dropped, I pulled the trigger and stood in the exact atti- 
tude in which I had been placed by my second. There was a conside- 
rable bustle the moment after I had fired, but my faculties were so en- 
tranced by my fear and agitation, that I could not discover the cause of 
the disturbance. At last the Marquis came up to me and whispered 
something or other, the import of which I did not exactly catch. I ex- 
pected he would have put another pistol into my band, but in this I was 
disappointed. Surprised at the delay, I said tohim, “Ts it all over ?°— 
‘* No—I hope itis not over with him yet; but be is desperately wound. 
ed; let us return to town, be has a surgeon with him. Egad, it wes just 
in the place I told you; alittle below the right shoulder—Did not the 
trigger go € asily ?~-Allons, allons.”’ 
Mr. Fitz D'Angle recovered, an’ ny fame was still farther increased. 
y calmness and self-possession, and 
even Major Blood and my antagonist bore testimony to the undaunted 
resolution and coolness of my behaviour. The duel made a considera- 
e noise at the time, and various grounds were assigned for it: but all 
accounts agreed in stating that I was entirely free from blame, a3I had 
avoidedtaking notice of the intentional disrespect of my opponentaslong 
jas T possibly could. It had even reached the ears of the most exalted 
personage in tue realm, as I discovered the next time I presented myself 
at court. ‘“‘ Bad thing—bad thing, indeed—duel, duel, Colonel Pump- 
kin ;—but couldn’t help it—bore it long as you could.—Keep your bullets 
for the enemy next time, Colonel; we can’t let you risk yoar life any 
| more.—No duels—no more duels.’ ‘ 

The war in which we were engaged assumed at this time a very 
critical appearance. Our allies had been vanquished at every battle, and 
considerable apprehensions*were entertained of an invasion of our own 
shores. In order to guard against this, forces were stationed almost all 
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along ibe coast, and I was appointed to the chief command ol & very 
large district of country, and an amount of force of above seventy thou- 
sand men. In this, | of course include the yeomanry and the militias. 
i was new Major-General before I was eight-andtwenty years of age, & 
thing which, so far as f am aware, had at that time no parallel in the ser- | 
vice. I fixed my head-quarters at , as being the poist in my district 
most remote from the scene of danger, and kept a considerable force 1p 
my owa immediate neighbourbood, in order to cover my escape, should 
the enemy succeed in effecting a landing. Whether it was that I poiled | 
the reins of discipline too tight, or from some other cause, I do not pre- | 
tend to decide, bat in a short time I perceived that with the men under | 
my command I was decidedly unpopular. My personal wart of cou- 
rage made me peculiarly strict in exacting the most rigorous attention to 
duty; and Lhave often summoned the poor fellows trom their quarters 
at a moment's notice, in order to see what chance of safety L should have 
secured to myself in case of an actual suprise. All this, aided, I have no 
doabt, by other causes, produced the effect which Lag now going to re- 
late. In one of the regiments which I had retained near me, there were | 
a great many men, I was sorry to be informed, who applied themselves | 
more to political discussions than is usual in a British soldier. These 
were in the habit of reading several radical and disaffected publications, 
which were allowed, by the supineness of the government, to spread 
abroad their anti-national principles, even in that period of imminent 
danger to the state. This, in due course of time, had the effect which 
might have been expected. The officers exerted themselves in vain to} 
bring back their men to cheerfulness and content ; and thougli discipline | 
was still preserved, and the furms of military suvordination goue through, 
it was evident that the whole of that regiment waited only for an oppor- 
tunity to shew the Jacobio spirit with which they were possessed. To 
a man of the disposition which [have now confessed myself to be, you 
will have no difficulty in imagining the alarm which this state of things 
produced. I feared to send them te a distance, as I concluded my great- 
est safety rested in their Seing kept in awe by the vicinity of the other | 
troops, and I was equally disinclined to allow them to remain, as I was 
afraid their rage, being restrained from an open manitestation, might se- 
cretly wreak itself on so unpopular a commander as, under those cir- 
cumstances, Lundoubtedly was. The officers of my staff perceived my 
uneasines, though none of them ventured to enquire into the cause. My! 
usual calmness and taciturnity stood me in good stead. I never adverted | 
to the subject of my alarm—I was afraid to let my mind rest upon it, and | 
I felt convinced, it I trusted myself to converse on the affair at all, I 

should inevitably betray the unsoldierly extent of my trepidation. In 

this state of affairs time wore on. One day, when I dined with the regi- 

ment which caused these apprehensions, my fears were worked up to a 

pitch which I was almost certain must have betrayed me. After dinner, 

a note was put into my hand, which [ immediately guessed to contain | 
some iaformation connected with the subject of my alarm. I accord 
ingly took an early opportunity of looking into it, and found it to contain 
the following words:—* If you leave the barracks to-night after half-past 
nine, you are a dead inan. This is a friend’s warning—neglect it not.” 
I pulled out my watch in a moment—it wanted just ten minutes to ten. 
I gave myself up for lost. In what way could linvent an excuse for 
stopping in the barracks all mght? How could [ order out a guard to 

see me safe to my headquarters, when, in all probability, it would be | 
composed of the very persons whom [ was anxious to escape? I 

was uncertain what to do. Thad thoughts of assuming the appearance of | 
helpless intoxication, and picking up some other individual's hat and 
cloak by mistake, in hopes of deceiving my enemies by a change of cos- 
tume; butthere were insuperable objections to that mode of proceeding. 
I sat in a state of complete bewilderment and dismay. I thouglit it bet- 
ter to make my exit with as little bustle as possible, and | accordingly 
sent off my aid-de-camps on different messages. and at last, about half 
past ten, took my leave of the party, and proceeded into the barrack- 
yard. I moved as quietly as I could, keeping carefully under the shadow 
of the walls, till, when I got very nearly to the gate without interruption, 
I was startled on hearing a conversation carried on in whispers, a little in 
advance. The words were, of course, inaudible, though I paused and | 
listened with the utmost anxiety; but as the party were evidently ad- 

vancing to where I stood, I slipt cautiously into an empty barrack-room | 
on the ground-floor, in Lopes of letting them pass without atiracting their | 
observation. I placed myself, for the greater security, behind a large 

screen in a recess of the apartment, on which a number of soldiers’ great- | 
coats, and other articles of apparel, were suspended, and waited in the | 
agonies of hope and fear, till | should hear their steps die away in the | 
distance; but, to my horror and amazement, the persons, whoever they 
were, paused at the very door I had entered, and ina few moments I | 
heard the subdued voices of many men, and was aware that they had | 








come into the very room to which I had fled for safety. | heard'a coarse poetical dynasty which had dethroned the successors of Shakspeare and | the great crities of this school 


| ranks) arter now? 


danger; and while the thousands who cheered me enthusiastically as I 
stept on boarda transport on my way tothe scene of war‘are, believed 
that my thoughts were proudly fixed on glory and ambition, alas! they 
were only directed to the appearance of the sea, which was a great deal 
more rough than suited my inclination. A thousand tales of shipwreck 
and sulfering came vividly into my mind, and at every heave of the ves- 
sel L repented more and more intensely that [ had not long ago confess- 
ed my weakness, and enjoyed safety on dry land, even although it should } 
be accompanied with contempt. But it was my fate, and | submitted 
Besides my staff there went out with me in the transport a large portion | 
ot the ih regiment of foot. For several days our voyage was smooth 
and easy. EvenI had in some degree recovered my asual spirits, and 
every thing seemed going on as favourably as w e could wish. ‘To- 
wards ev ening, however, of the seventh day from our leaving the shores | 





| of England, a strange sail appeared at a considerable distance, and crea- | 


ted some degree of alarm even among the hardy sailors. As night was 
closing in upon us fast, we were in hopes of avoiding ber in the darkness : 
and, till the dawn again appeared, we made all the sail we could. By 
the first grey twilight of the morning, it was evident our hopes were fal- 
lacious. The ship had gained upon usin the night, aud was crowding 
all her canvas to come up with us. A consultation was inmediately | 
held, and the master of our vessel candidly told us, that should our pur- 
suer prove to be an enemy, resistance was perfectly fruitless, as it was | 
clear she was a frigate of the very largest class. [satin silence and 
consternation; several of my officers advised our defending ourselves to 
the lust—my own desire was to surrender on the first summons, aad so | 
save the eflusion of blood. The frigate now drew near, and firing «| 
gun across our bows, shewed French colours. We kept all sail up, and ! 
made the best of our way. My fear now got the upper hand of my dis- | 
cretion, and I said to the master of the transport, “ ‘l'rust to me on this oc- 
casion; Land the soldiers will go below—it will save many lives; yield 
as soon as you can; butfor any sake let us get quickly under hatches.” | 
As I said this | ordered my soldiers down below, and slunk as quickly | 
into the holdas I possibly could, as I felt certain the neat gun would be 
fired upon usin earnest. Llay below in utter darkness for | suppose an | 
hour, my apprehensions increasing with every minute. After so con- | 
siderable a lapse of time, as I heard no more firing, and had perceived a 
great bustle upon the deck, lconcluded that we were tairly captured 
und were pursuing our way to the enemy's coast. The heat where [ lay | 
Was oppressive; many of my men were huddled together, and there w as 
beginning to be felt a great scarcity of fresh air. The hatches were down, 
but luckily not fixed. Unable any longer to bear the confinement, I said, | 
‘* Now, my lads, let us get as quick as we can upon deck; if the enemy | 
makes any shew of violence, we'll assure them we're perfec tly prepared | 
to strike.” These words, which Luttered in the most hopeles despon- | 
cy, seeined to inspire my solders with the utmost courage. A universal | 


| shout was the only answer they vouchsafed, and in a moment the hatch 


es were throwoup; several muskets were discharged—I heard the strug- 
glesof men upon the slippery deck, and ere I reached the scene of action 
eight Frenehmen lay dead, and about twelve others were driven forward 
into the poop, and were crying for quarter with the most frantic exela. | 
mations. When Lappeared there was-a general hurra; and being half | 
bewildered with the suddenness of the whoie transaction, | ordered the 
firing immediately to cease, and assured the Frenchmen of their safety 
under my protection. The master, who had been confined in his eabin 
now joined the group on deck, and assured me he had acted exactly ac- | 
cording to my orders, though he could not have supposedso gallant an 
achievement would be the result of what he had done. Luckily none 
of ourmen were seriously hurt; and I heard an old serjeant. who had 
been near mein the hold, expatiating very warmly on my transcendent 
courage, and he concluded his panegyric by a compliment to my wit: 
“Dammee, says to myself saysl, when we was all ordered below, 
what's young Thunderbolt (the soubriquet by which T was known in the | 
Well, we lays down in that 'ere hole, and the Gene- 
ral he never says nothin’ at all, but sits as quiet and cool as if he was 
overaglass o' gin and water; thinks I to myself, this here will never do 
by no means whatsomnever; but then, ye see, he says, says he at last, 
just as if he was goin’ into no danger at all, says be, Dammee, says he 
we'll shew them there Frenchmen how us Britons can strike; and I'think 
as how we has struck ‘em, poor devils, sore enough.” 
{ To be Continued. } 
—>— 
ON THE POETRY OF BYRON, 
From an article in the last Edinbnrgh Review written by Mr. Thomas 
Macauley. 
The lot of Byron was cast in the time of a great literary revolution. That | 


the Romans of Addison resemble the real Romane, so closely as the 
moss-treopers of Scott resemble the real mosstroopers. Watt Tintion 
and William of Deloraine are not it is trae, persons of so much dignity 
as Cato. Buf the dignity of the persons represented, bas as little to do 
with the correctness of poetry as with the correctness of painting. We 
prefer s sipey by Reynolds to his Majesty's head on a signpost, — a Bor- 
derec t to a senator by Addison 

Iu what sense, then, is the word correctness used by thore who say, 
with the author of the Pursuits of Literature, that Pope was the most cor- 
rect of English Poets, and, that next to Pope, came the late Mr. Gifford? 
W bat is the nature and value of that correetness, the praise of which is 
denied to Macbeth, to Lear, and to Othello, and given to Hoole's trans- 
lations and to all the Seatontan prize-poems! We can discover no eter- 
nal ruie—no rale foynded in reason aud in the nature of things—which 
Shakspeare does not observe mach wore strictly than Pope. But if by 
correctness be meant the conforming to a narrow legisiation, which, 
while lenient to the mala in se, multiplies, without the shadow of a rea- 
son, the mala prohilnta,—il by correctness be meant a striet attention to 
certain ceremonious observances, which are no more essential to oetry 
than etiquette to good government, or than the washings of a Pharisee to 
devotion—then, assuredly, Pope may be a more correct poet than 
Shakspeare ; aod, if the code were a tittle altered, Colley Cibber might 
be a more correct poet than Pope. But it may well be doubted whether 
this kind of correctness be a merit—nay, whether it be not an absolute 
fault. 

It would be amusing to make a digest of the irrational laws which 
bad critics have framed tor the government of poets. First in celebrity 
and in absurdity stand the dramatic unities of place and time. No ha 
man being has ever been able to find any thing that could, even by cour 
tesy, be called an argument for these unities, ¢ acept that they have been 
deduced from the general proctice of the Greeks. It requires no very 
profound examination to discover that the Greek dramas, often admira- 
ble as compositions, are, as exhibitions of buman character and huwan 
life, far inferior to the English plays of the age of Elizabeth Every 
scholar knows that the dramatic part of the Athenian tragedies was at 
first subordinate to the Ivrieal part. It would, therefore, have been 
little less than a miracle if the lawsof the Athenian stage had been found 
to suit plays in which there was nochorus. All the greatest masterpieces 
of the dramatic art have been composed in direct violation of the uni- 
ties, and could never have been composed if the unities had not been 
violated. Itis clear, tor example, that such a character as that of Ham- 
let could never have been developed within the limits to whieh Alfieri 
confined himsell Yet such was the reverence of literary men during 
the last centary for these unities, that Johnson, who, much to his ho- 
nour, took the opposite side, was, as he says, ‘trighted at hisown temeri 
ty;’ and ‘afraid to stand egainst the authorities which might be pro- 
duced against him.’ 

There are other rules of the same kind without end. ‘ Shakspeare,’ 
says Rymer, ‘ought not to have made Othello black; for the hero of a 
tragedy ought always to be white.” ‘ Milton,’ says another critic, ‘ought 
notto have taken Adam for his hero; for the hero of an epic poem 
ought always to be victorious.’ ‘ Milton,’ says another, ‘ought not to 
have put so many similes into his first book; for the first book of an epic 
poem ought always to be the most unadorned. There are no similes in 
the first book of the Lliad.’ * Milton,’ says another, ‘ought not to have 
placed in an epic poem such lines as these :— 

*L also erred inovermuch admiring.’ 

And why not? The critic is ready with a reason—a lady's reason 
‘Such lines,’ says he, ‘are not, it must be allowed, unpleasing to the ear; 
but the redundant syllable ought to be confined to the drama, and not 
admitted into epic poetry.” A 
rhyme, on serious subjects, it has been, from the time of Pope down 
ward, proscribed by the general consent of all the correct school No 
magazine would have admitted so incorrect a couplet as that of Dray 
ton— 


to the redundant syllable in heroic 


‘As when we lived untouch'd with these disgraces, 
When as our kingdom was our dear embraces.’ 
Another law of heroic poetry, which, filly years ago, was considered ns 
fundamental, was, that there should be a pause—a comma at least, at the 
end of every couplet. It was also prov ided that there should never be a 
full stop except at the end of a couplet Well do we remember to have 
heard a most correct judge of poetry revile Me Rogers for the incorrect- 
ness of that most sweet and graceful passage— 
‘T'was thine, Maria, thine, without asigh, 
At midnight in a sister's arms to die, 
Nursing the young to health.’ 
Sir Roger Newdigate is fairly entitled, we think, to be ranked among 
Iie made a law that none of the poems 


rough voice say, *‘ The tyrant stays late to-night—but it’s his last dinner, Spenser was, in its turn, dethroned by a race who represented them- | Written for the Prize which he established at Oxford should exceed fifty 


he had better enjoy it as long as he can.”"—* Hush, hush,” said another | 
—‘‘letus to business. You, Bill Halliday, watch and give us notice of | 
his coming; and don’t be so ready with your knife—you had nearly | 
settled Capt. Jenkins, the aid-de-camp, in mistake for the Gen. himselt ; 
and now, comrades, let us renew our oath of secrecy.” He then called 
over the names of about eight persons, who answered severally as they 
were called; andthe spokesman continued, ‘‘ Youswear to be firm and 
determined in the great object we have undertaken, to stab our tyrant, 
the General, through the heart this night; to set fire to the barracks im- 
mediately after, and prevent the officers’ escape from the mess-room 
when itis in flames ?”—‘* We swear !"’"—“ And you also swear, whatever 
enquiries are made, whatever promises are held out, or whatever suspi- 
cions are entertained, never to divulge your knowledge of this plot, 
whichever of us proves lucky enough to free the regiment from such de- 
testable tyrants.”— We swear!” And the villians, by the light of a 
dark-lantern, subscribed their names to a paper containing these horri- 
ble resolutions; aud [ heard, in my place of concealment, the scraping 
of the pen which thus doomed me to inevitable death. Need I tell you | 
that every thing [had previously suffered was as nothing compared to 
the dreadful situation in which [ was then placed! Ihave often won- 
dered since that insanity was not produced by the intense horror of that 
apalling moment. The watch they had stationed at the door now came 
in, and informed them that their victim approached. In a moment they 
all rushed out of the room, and as it was by this time pitch-dark, I am 
ashamed to confess that a faint hope sprung up in my bosom that the 
desperadoes might mistake their object. I intended at one time to rush 
out with the crowd, in hopes of not being noticed in the burry, but I had | 
allowed the opportunity to pass. I however possessed myself of the 
paper they had left upon the table, and also of the lantern; and had | 
scarcely time to resume my place of concealment when they returned | 
intothe room, and I gathered from their conversation that a captain’s 
guard was marching up the quadrangle from the gate. I listened with the 
most painful suspense to the measured tramp of many men: they ap- 
proached—they arrived opposite the window of theroom. I heard the 
command given to halt; and, as my only chance of safety, I started up, 
and pushing over the screen hehind which I had sheltered, into the very 
midst of the conspirators, [rushed (wo the door, gained the outside, and 
in an instant informed the captain in command, of my name and rank, 
and ordered him to guard the door; and, on pain of death, to suffer no | 
one to escape. ITnow walked deliberately back into the dining-room, 
where the officers was still assembled, and ordered the Major tu go dewn 
to No. 4 of the right-hand side of the quadrangle, and to bring the men 
he found in that room before me, separately, and disarmed. 
the astonished group of officers that [had for some time suspected the 
disaffection of the regiment; I produced the paper with the signature of 
the conspirators attached, and you will readily suppose the horror and 
surprise of every one who listened to my story. This you have, no 
doubt, heard related in a very different manner. The newspapers, I 
remember, were full for several months of my intrepidity ; and again, 





by a most curious concurrence of circumstances, I was declared to be a | 


hero, when the fact was that but no matter; Lhave striven not to 
be acoward, but ia vain. Public opinion about this time was strongly 





expressed on the incapacity of our generals on foreign service, and there | 


was almost an unanimous desire that they should be supers eded. I need 
not inform you of the command to which, contrary to my wishes and ex- 
pectations, I was soon after this appointed 

I was given to understand, on having my destination pointed out to me, 


that the loftiest expectations were entertained of my success, and the | 


minister at war paid me the highest compliments, on the courage and 
ability I had already displayed. The object of all these hopes and com- 
pliments—loaded with the good wishes of the whole nation—I declare 
to you, sir, that even then I found itimpossible to summon the smallest 
resolutions; [trembled as much as ever at the remotest appearance of 


I informed | which is commonly considered as the most incorrect. 


selves as heirs of the ancient line, so long dispossessed by usurpers. | 
The vool natuee of this revalution bac nat, we think, heen eamperohende (| | 
by the great majority of those who concurred in it. 

If this question were proposed—wherein especially does the poetry of | 
our times differ from that of the last century 7—ninety-nine persons out | 
of a hundred would answer that the poetry of the last century was 
correct, but cold and mechanical, and that the poetry of our time, 
though wild and irregular, presented far more vivid images, and excited | 
the passions far more strongly than that of Parnell, of Addison, or of | 
Pope. Inthe same manner we constantly hear it said, that the poets of | 
the age of Elizabeth had far more genius, but far less correctness, than 
those of the age of Anne. It seems to be taken for granted, that there | 
is some necessary incompatibility, some antithesis between correctness 
and creative power. We rather suspect that this notion arises merely 
from an abuse of words; and that it has been the parent of many of the 
fallacies which perplex the science of criticism. 

Whatis meant by correctness in poetry! If by correctness be meant 
the conforming to rules which have their foundation in truth, and in 


the principlesof human nature, then correctness is only another name | 
If by correctness be meaut the conforming to rules| —the tree of knowledge, clipped like one of the limes behind the 


for excellence. 
porely arbitrary, correctness may be another name for dulness and 
absurdity. 

A writer who describes visible objects falsely, and violates the por 


priety of character—a writer who makes the mountains ‘nod their | 


drowsy heads’ at night, or a dying man take leave of the world witha 


rant like that of Maximin, may be said, in the high and just sense of the | 


phrase, to write incorrectly. He violates the first great law of his art 
His imitation is altogether unlike the thing imitated. ‘The four poets 
who are most eminently free from incorrectness of this description are 
Homer, Dante, Sbakspeare, and Milton. They are, therefore, in one 
sense, and that the best sense, the most correct of poets. 

When it is said that Virgil, though be had less genius than Homer, was 
a more correct writer, what sense is attached to the word correctness ? 
Is it meant that the story of the Aneid is developed more skilfully than 


that of the Odyssey ’—that the Roman describes the face of the external | 


world or the emotions of the mind, more accurately than the Greek 1— 


thatthe character of Achates aud Menestheus are more nicely discri- | 


minated, and more consistently supported, than those of Achilles, of 
Nestor, and of Ulysses ? The fact incontestably is, that for ev ery viola- 
tion of the fundamental laws of poetry, which can be found in Homer, it 
would be easy to find twenty in Virgil 

Troilus and Cressida is perhaps of all the plays of Shakspeare that 
Vet it seems to 
us infinitely more correct, in the sound sense of the term, than what are 
called the most correct plays of the most correct dramatis{s. Compare 
it, for example, with the Iphigénie of Racine. 
Greeks of Shakspeare bear a far greater rese mblance than the Greeks of 


Racine to the real Greeks who besieged Troy ; and for this reason, that | 


the Greeks of Shakspeare are human beings, and the Greeks of Racine 
mere names ;—mere words printed in capitals at the head of paragraphs 
of declamation. Racine, it is true, would have shuddered at the thought 
of making Agamemnon quote Aristotle jut of what use is it to avoid 
a single anachronism, when the whole play is one anachronism,—the to- 
pics and phrases of Versailles in the camp of Aulis? 


In the sense in which we are now using the word correctness, we think | 


| that Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Wordsworth, Mr. Coleridge, are far more cor- 
rect writers than those who are commonly extolled as the models of cor- 
rectness,—Pope, for example, and Addison The single description of 
a moonlight night in Pope's Iliad contains more inaccuracies than can be 
found in all the Excursion. There is not a single scene in Cato, in which 

every thing that conduces to poetical illusion,—the propriety of cha- 


racter, of langnage, of situation, is not more grossly violated than in any | 


| part of the Lay of the Last Minstrel. No man can possibly think thet 


We are sure that the | 


lines. This law seems to us to have at least as much foundation in 
reasons any of those which we have mentionede—nay, much more, for 
the world, we believe, is pretty well agreed in thinking that the shorter 
a prize-poem is, the better. 

We do not see why we should not make a few more rules of the same 
kind,—why we should not enact that the number of seenesin every set 
shall be three, or some multiple of three,—that the number of lines in 
every scene shall be an exact square,—that the dramatis persona shell 
never be more or fewer than sixteen,—and that, in heroic rhymes, every 
thirty sixth line shall have twelve syllables. If we were to lay down 
these canons, and to eall Pope, Goldsmith, and Addison, incorreet wri 
ters for not having complied with our whims, we should act precisely as 
those critics act who find incorrectness in the magnificent imagery and 


| the varied music of Coleridge and Shetley 


The correctness which the last century prized so much, resembled 
the correctness of those pictures of the Garden of Eden which we see 
in old Bibles,—an exact square, enclosed by the rivers Pison, Gibon, 
Hiddeke|, and Euphrate, each with a convenient bridge in the centre— 
rectangular beds of lowers—a long canal neatly bricked and railed in 


| Tuilleries, standing in the centre of the grand alley—the snake twined 
round it—the man on the right hand, the woman on the left, and the 
beasts drawn up in an exact circle roundthem, In one sense the picture 
is correct enough. That is to say, the squares are correct; the circles 
are correct; the man and the woman are in » most correct line with the 
tree; andthe snake forms a most correct spiral 
But if there were a painter so gifted, that he should place in the can- 

| Vass that glorious paradise, seen by the interior eye of him whose out- 
ward sight had failed with long watching and labouring for liberty and 
truth,—if there were a painter who could set before us the mazes of the 
sapphire brook, the lake with its fringe of myrtles, the Mowery meadows, 
| the grottoes overhung by vines, the forests shining with He sperian fruit, 
and with the plumage of gorgeous birds, the massy shade of that nup- 
tial bower which showered down roses on the sleeping lovers,—w hat 
should we think of # connoisseur who should tell us that this painting, 
| though finer than the absurd picture in the old Bible was not so correct? 
Surely we should anewer—it is both finer and more correct; and it is 
f It is not made up of correctly drawn 
diagrams; but itis a correct painting—a worthy representation of that 
which it is intended to represent 

It is not in the fine arts alone that thie false correctness is prized by 
narrow-minded men.—by men who cannot distinguish means from ends, 
or what is secidental from what is essential. M. Jourdain admired 
correctness in fenc ing , You had no business to hit me then y ou 
must never thrust in quart till you have thrust in tierce.” M. Toms liked 
correctness in medical practice ‘] stand up for Artemius. Thathe 
killed his patient is plain enough. But still he acted quite secording to 
rule. Aman dead i# a man dead; and there is an end of the matter 
3ut if rules are to be broken, there is no saying what consequences may 
follow.’ We have heard of on old German officer, who was a great 
admirer of correctness in military operations. He used to revile Bona- 
parte for spoiling the science of war, which had been carried to such 
exquisite verfection by Marshall Daun. ‘In my youth we used to 
march and countermarch all the summer without gaining or losing a 
square league, an i then we went into winter querters And now comes 
lan ignorant, hotheaded young man, who flies about from Boulogne to 
"lm. and from Ulm to the middle of Moravia, and fights battles in De- 
cember. The whole system of his tactics is monstrously incorrect.’ 
The world is of opinion, in spite of critics like these, that the end of 
fencing isto bit, that the end of medicine is to core, that the end of war 
| is to conquer and that those means are the most correct which best ac- 
complish the ends. 
And has poet) no end,—no eternal and immutable principles’ Is 


| finer because tt more correct 
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poetry, like heraldry, mere matter of arbitrary regulation r 
tell us that certain seateheous and bearings denote certain conditions, 
and that to put colours on colours, or metals on metals, is false biazonry. 
If all this were reversed,—if every coat of arms in Europe were few 
fashioned,—if it were decreed that or should never be but on 
argent, or argent but on or,—that illegitimacy should be denoted by a lo 
and widowhood by a bend,—the new science would be just as} 
good as the old science, because both the new and the old would be good 
tor nothing. ‘The mummery of Portcallis and Rouge Dragon, as has 
no other value than that which caprice has —— it, may well = 
it to any laws which caprice may im on it. ut it is not so wi 
aa pte imitative art, to the power of which, all ages, the rudest and | 
the most enlightened, bear witness. Since its first at masterpieces 
were produced, every thing that is changeable in this world bas been 
changed. Civilization has been gained, lost, gained again. Religions 
and languages, and forms of government, and usages of private life, and 
modes of thinking, oll have undergone a succession of revolutions. 
Every thing has passed away but the great features of nature, the heart 
of man, and the miracles of that art, of which it is the office to reflect 
back the heart of man, and the features of nature. ‘Those two strange 


———— 

positions. Each of them sought for inspiration in a noble and affecting 
subject, fertile of images, which had not been hackneyed. Liberty was 
the muse of Alfieri,—Religion was the muse of Cowper. The same 
truth is found in their lighter pieces. They were not among those who 
deprecated the severity, or deplored the absence, of an unreal mistress in 
melodious common places. Instead of raving abont or ge Chioes 
and Sylvias, Cowper wrote of Mrs. Unwin’s knitting-needles. The on- 
ly love verses of Alfieri were addressed to one whom he truly and pas- 
sionately loved. ‘Tutte le rime ainorose’che seguono,’ says he. , tutte 
sono peressa, e ben sue, e di lei solamente poiché mai d’altra donna per 
certo non canterd.” 

These great men were not free from affectation. But their affectation | 
was directly opposed to the affectation which generally prevailed. Each 
of them has expressed, in strong and bitter language, the contempt which 
he felt for the effeminate poetasters who were in fashion both in Eogland 
and in Italy, Cowper complains that 

‘ Manger is allin all, whate’er is writ, 

The substitute for genius, taste and wit.’ 
He praised Pope; yet he regretted that Pope had 

‘Made poetry a mere mechanic art. 








old poems, the wonder of ninety generations, still retain all their freshness. 
They still command the generation of minds, enriched by the literature 
of many nations and ages. They are still, even in wretched translations, 
the delight of schoolboys. Having survived ten thousand capricious 
fashions, having seen successive codes or criticism become obsolete, 
they still remain, immortal with the immortality of truth,—the same 
when perused in the study of an English scholar, as when they were 
first chanted at the banquets of the lonian princes. 

Poetry is, as that most acute of human beings Aristotle snid, more than 
two thousand years ago, imitation. It is anart analogous in many re- 
spects tothe arts of painting, 7 and acting. ‘The imitations of 
of the painter, the sculptor, and the actor, are, indeed, within certain 
limits, more perfect than those of the poet. The machinery which the 
poet employs, consists “py be words; and words cannot, even when em- 
ployed by sueh an artistas Hlomer or Dante, present to the mind images 
of visible objects quite so lively and exact as those which we carry away 
from looking on the works of the brush and the chisel. Bat, on the other 
hand, the range of poetry isinfinitely wider than that of any other imi- 
tative art, or than that of all the other imitative arts together. ‘The sculp- 


And every warbler had his tune by heart.’ 
Alfieri speaks with similar scorn of the tragedies of his predecessors. 
‘Mi cadevano dalle mani per la languidezza, trivialita e prolicsita dei 
modie del verso, senza parlare poi della snervatezza dei pensieri. Or 

rché mai questa nostra divina lingua, si maschia anco, ed energica, e 
eroce, in bocea di Dante, dovra ella farsi cosi sbiadata ed eunuca nel 
dialogo tragico.’ 

To men thus sick of the languid manner of their contemporaries, rug- 
gedness seemed a venial fault, or rather a positive merit. In their hatred 
of meretricious ornament, and of what Cowper cal!s‘ creamy smooth- 
ness,’ they erred on the opposite side. Their style was too austere, 
their versification too harsh. Itis not easy, however, to overrate the | 
service which they rendered to literature. Their merit is rather that of 
demolition than that of construction. The intrinsic value of their poems 
is considerable. Butthe example which they set of matiny against an 
absurd system was invaluable. The part which they perforined was 
rather that of Moses than thatof Joshua. They opened the house of | 
bondage ;—but they did not enter the promised land. 

During the twenty years which followed the death of Cowper, the re- 





tor can imitate only form; the painter only form and colour; the actor. 
until the poet supplies him with words, only form, colour, and motion. 
Poetry holds the outer world in common with the other arts. The heart 
of man isthe province of poetry, and of poetry alone. The painter, the 
sculptor, and the actor, when the actor is unassisted by the poet, can ex- 
hibit no more of human passion and character than that small portion 
which overflows into the gesture and the face—always an imperfect, 
often a deceitful sign—vof that which is within. The deeper and more 
complex parts of human nature can be exhibited by means of words alone. 
Thus the objects of the imitation of poetry are the whole external and 
the whole internal universe, the face of nature, the vicissitudes of fortune, 
man as he isin himself, man as he appears in society, all things of which 
we can form an image in our minds, by combining together parts of 
things which really exist. The domain of this imperial art iscommensu- 
rate with the imaginative faculty. 

An art essentially imitative ought not surely to be subjected to rules 
which tend to make its imitations less perfect than they would otber- 
wise be; and those who obey such rules ought to be called, not correct, 
but ineorrect artists. The true way to judge of the rules by which Eng- 
lish poetry was governed during the last century, is to look at the effects 
which they produced. 

It was in 17#0 that Johnson completed his Lives of the Poets, He 
tells usin that work, that since the time of ween. English poetry had 
shown no tendency to relapse into its original savageness; that its lan- 
guage had been refined, its numbers turned, and its sentiments imsroved. 


It may, perhaps, be doubted whether the nation had any great reason | 


to exult in the refinements and improvememts, which gave it Douglas for 
Othello, and the triumphs of Temper for the Fairy Queen. 

It was during the thirty years which preceded the appearance of John- 
son's Lives, that the diction and versification of English poetry were, in 
the sense in which the word is commonly used, most correct. Those 
thirty years form the most deplorable part of our literary history. They 
have bequeathed to us scarcely any poety which deserves to be remem- 
bered. ‘Two or three hundred tines of Gray, twice as many of Gold- 
smith, afew stanzas of Benttie and Collins, a few strophes of Mason, and 
a few clever prologues and satires, were the masterpieces of this age of 
consummate excellence. ‘They may all be printed in one volume. and 
that volume would be by no means a volume of extraordinary merit. It 
would contain no poetry of the highest class, and little whieh could be 
placed very high in the second class. The Paradise Regained, or Co- 
mus, would outweigh it all. 

At last, when poetry had fallen into such utter decay that Mr. Hayle 
was thought a great poet, it began to appear that the excess of the ev 
was about to work the cure. Men became tired of an insipid conformity 
to astandard which derived no authority from nature or reason. A 
shallow criticism had tanght them to ascribe a superstitious value to the 
spurious correctness of poetasters. A deeper criticism brought them 
back to the free correctness of the first great masters. The eternal laws 
of poetry regained their power, and the temporary fashions which bad 
ph sw’ 4 those laws went after the wig of Lovelace and the hoop of 
Clarissa 

It was in acold and barren season that the seeds of that rich harvest 
which we have reaped, were firstsown. While poetry was every year 
hecoming more feeble and more mechanical,—while the monotonous 
versification which Pope had introduced, no longer redeemed by his 
brilliant wit and his compactness of expression, palied on the ear of the 
public,—the great works of the dead were every day a(tracting more and 
more of the admiration which they deserved. The plays of Shakspeare 
were better acted, better edited, and better known than they had ever 
been. Onr noble old ballads were again read with pleasure, and it be- 
came a fashion to imitatethem. Many of the imitations were altogether 
contemptible. But they showed that men had at least begun to admire 
the excellence which they could not rival. A literary revolution was 
evidently at hand. There was a ferment in the minds of men,—a vague 
craving Ser something new ; a diposition to hail with delight any thing 
which might at first sight wear the appearance of originality. A reform- 
ing age is always fertile of impostors. The same excited state of public 
feeling which produced the great separation from the see of Rome, pro- 
duced also the excesses of the Anabaptists. The same stir in the public 
mind of Europe, which overthrew the abuses of the old French govern- 
ment, produced the Jacobins and Theophilanthropisis: Macpherson and 
the Della Cruscas were to the true reformers of English poetry, what 
Knipperdolling was to Luther, or what Clootz waste Turgot. The pub- 
lic was never more disposed to believe stories without evidence, and to 
admire books without merit. Any thing which could break the dall mo- 
notony of the correct school was acceptable. 

The forerunner of the great restoration of our literature was Cowper. 
His literary career began and ended at nearly the same time with that of 
Alfieri. A parallel between Alfieri and Cowper may, at first sight, seem 
as unpromising as that which a loyal J’ceshyterian minister is said to have 
drawn, in 1745, between George 2d and Enoch. It may seem that the gen- 
tle, shy, melancholy Calvinist, whese spirit had been broken by fagging 
at school,—who had not courage to earna livelihood by reading the ti- 
tles of bills in the House of Lords,—and whose favourite associates were 
a blind old lady and an ev ancelical div ine. could have nothing in com- 
mon with the haughty, ardent, and y oluptuousness nobleman,—the borse- 
jockey, the libertine, who fought Lord Ligonier in Hvde Park, and rob- 
bed the Pretender of his queen But though the private lives of these 
remarkable men present scarcely any points of resemblance, their litera 
ry lives bear a clase analogy to each other They both found poetry in 
its lowest state of degradation,—feeble. artificial, and altogether nerve- 


less. They both possessed precisely the talents which fitted them for 


the task of raising it from that deep abasement. 
ness, be called great poets 
creative power, 


a They cannot, in strict- 
They had not in any very high degree the 


‘ The vision and the faculty divine »’ 
but they had great vigour of thought, great warmt! 
in their circumstances, was above 
taste which approached to roughness They did not deal in mechanical 
versification and conventional phrases. They wrote concerning things 
the thought of which set their hearts on fire ; and thus what they wrote, 
even when it wanted every other grace, had that inimitable grace which 
sincerity and strong passion impart to the rudest and most homely com- 

7% 


\ 1 of feeling,—and what, 
all things 'Mportant, a manliness of 


volution in English poetry was fully consummated. None of the wri- 
jtersof this period, not even Sir Walter Scott, contributed so much to 
| the consummation as Lord Byron. Yet he, Lord Byron, contributed 
| to it unwillingly, and with constant self-reproach and shame. All his 
| tastes and inclinations led him to take part with the school of poetry 
| which was going out, against the school which was coming in. Of Pope 
) himself he spoke with extravagant admiration. He did not venture di- | 
| rectly to say that the little man of Twickenham was a greater poet than | 
| Shakspeare or Milton. But he hinted pretty clearly that he thought so- 
| Ofhis contemporaries, scarcely any had so much of his admiration as Mr. 
| Gifford, who, considered asa poet, was merely Pope, without Pope’s wit 
| and faney ; and whose satires are decidedly inferiorin vigour and poignan- 
| ey to the very imperfect juvenile performance of Lord Byron himself. He 
now and then praised Mr. Wordsworth and Mr. Coleridge; but engra- 
ciously and without cordiality. When he attacked them, he brought his 
whole sou! to the work. Of the most elaborate of Mr. Wordsworth’'s 
poems he could find nothing to say, but that it was ‘clumsy, and frow- 

| sy. and his aversion.’ Peter Be!l excited his spleen to such a degree, that 
| he apostrophized the shades of Pope and Dryden, and demanded of them 
| whether it were possible that such trash could evade contempt? In his 
| heart, he thought his own Pilgrimage of Harold inferior to his Imitation 
| of Horace’s Art of Poetry,—a feeble echo of Pope and Johnson. This 
| insipid performance he repeatedly designed to publish, and was withheld 
| only by the solicitations of his friends. He has distinctly declared his 
| approbation of the unities; the most absurd laws by which genius was 
ever held in servitude. In one of his works, we think in his letter to 
Mr. Bowles, he compares the poetry of the cighteenth century to the 
| Parthenon, and that of the nineteenth to a Turkish mosque; and boasts | 
a though he had assisted his contemporaries in building their gro- 
tesque and barbarous edifice, he had never joined them in defacing the | 
| remains of a chaster and more graceful architecture. In another letter, 
| he compares the change which had recently passed on English poetry, to 
the decay of Latin poetry after the Augustan age. In the time of Pope. 
he tells his friend, it was all Horace withus. It is all the Claudian now. 
For the great old masters of the art he had no very enthusiastic vene- 
ration. In hisletter to Mr. Bowles he uses expressions which clearly in- 
dicate that he preferred Pope's Iliad to the original. Mr. Moore confes- | 
ses that his friend was no very fervent admirer of Shakspeare. Of all | 








the poets of the first class, Lord Byron seems to have admired Dante 


Yet in the fourth canto of Childe Harold he places | chiefly composed of smugglers, deserters, and disbanded soldiers—was 


and Milton most. 


might say in Europe, hastened to sit at his feet. What Mr. Wordsw 
said like a recluse, Lord Byron said like a man of the world,—with — 
wofound feeling, but with more perspicuity, energy, and conciseness. 

e would refer our readers to the last two cantos oF Childe Harold, and 
to Manfred, in proof of these observations.—{ 10 be Continued. } 


—>—. 
NARRATIVE OF THE LATE CONSPIRACY AT 
CADIZ" 


When the followers of Mina and the other chiefs were ordered into 
the French depots, those who were not initiated into the mysteries of the 
revolution, naturally concluded that no immediate attempt would be 
made on the part of the exiled Spaniards; all their enterprizes having 
ended only in discomfiture aud misfortune. The germs of revolution, 
however, were sown in Spain, and could not be so easily eradicated. 
The indefatigable General Torrijos, having taken refuge in Gibraltar, 
kept the public autborities in the southern provinces of the Peninsula in 
continual alarm. Although uniformly repulsed, his little band, con- 
quered as it was, could never be utterly subdued. That Torrijos carried 
on avery active correspondence with his countrymen, is no longer a 
question of doubt; nay, there exist the best grounds to suppose that he 
acted in concert with some of the very meu who had been sent by the 
government against him. Duplivity and treachery have unfortunately 
presented a prominent feature in the conduct ot some of the Spanisu 
generals. Nothing can depict, in more gloomy yet more faithful colours, 
the lamentable position of the peninsula, than the daily-oceurring in- 
stances of distrust and indecisiou which characterize the operation and 
conduct of the military. It seems to be an established theorem, that a 
person may change his opinion two or three times a day, according 
to the aspect which affairs may take, or the indications of failure or 
success. 

Persecution seems favourable to the growth of liberal opinions; and 
the works of private feeling strengthening the views of political regene- 
ration, combine to keep alive a flame which it is no longer in the power 
of oppression to extinguish. Nothing can more strongly exhibit this 
truth than the organization of the conspiracy at Cadiz—a conspiracy so 
vast, so skilfully prepared, that it yet appears a wonder how it should 
have failed in the moment of execution. It will form a striking episode 
in the series of conspiracies, and, like those of Venice, Fiesco, and Rien- 
zi, deserves a place in the pages of history. 

The movements of Torrijos seemed to afford no great cause for anx- 
iety to the government. Wilfully blinded, the rulers of unfortunate 
Spain persisted in maintaining that there were not the slightest elements 
of revolution in the nation itself, and that every partial movement to that 
effect was the result of the tratorous machinations of a few discontented 
lawless, and implacable refugees. ‘This impression was so strong, that 
the movement at Cadiz burst like thunder on the constituted authorities. 
It was sudden and unexpected, bearing all the characteristics of a power- 
ful combination: yet it failed. But that the reader may better understand 
the spirit and progress of this event, it is necessary to enter into some de- 
tails, for which we request his indulgence. 

Among the refugees sojourning at Gibraltar, there was a man who had 
acted a distinguished part in the Spanish revolution of the year 1820. 
This was Don Salvador Manzanares—an officer of engineers, of consi- 
derable abilities in his line, who filled the post of minister for the home 
department at the time that the constitution expired at Cadiz. After a 
series ot perils and adventures, Manzanares sought refuge at Gibra!tar. 
where, in order at once to provide the means of subsistence and to re- 
move suspicion, he embraced the profession of a schoolmaster. In this 
capacity he remained, obscure and unmolested, for some time. At length 
the moment for action arrived, and it was decided that he should proceed 
to the Serrania de Ronda, to promote the ends of revolution on that side, 
whilst Torrijos made an attempt by land from Gibraltar. Torrijos must 
either have been studiously deceived by special promises, or abandoned 
from fear in the moment of crisis by those from whom he expected aid 
and support. In the full confidence that he was about to be joined by a 
whole regiment, he madea sally, oa the night of the 28th of December, 


| with a handful of men, and, succeeding in forcing the picquets of the ad- 


vanced troops, he proceeded inte the inland country, where he met a 
vigorous repulse from the royalists. He retreated within the English 
lines, having sustained but trifling loss. An officer, called Donadeu, and 
about a dozen soldiers, alone incorporated themselves with Torrijos. 
Donadeu was, in consequence, promoted, and appeared very anxious for 
the success of the enterprize. /hen this failed, however, he represent- 


| ed himself as a prisoner, and a man forced to follow Torrijos; in consi- 


deration of which he was also promoted by the Spanish government ! 
The — of Manzanares were not more fortunate than the enter- 
prizes of Torrijos. The troop which he had been able to muster— 


Tasso—a writer not merely inferior to them, but of quite a different or- | not only inconsiderable in point of numbers, but, from its miscellaneous 


der of mind—on at least a footing of equality with them. Mr. Hunt is. 





no merit in Spenser. 
But Lord Byron the critic, and Lord Byron the poet, were two very 
diferentmen. The effects of his theory may indeed often be traced im | 
| his practice. But his disposition led him to accommodate himself to the 
| taste of any age. ‘hough he said much of his contempt for men, and 
| though he boasted that amidst all the inconstancy of fortune and of | 
| fame he was all-sufticient to himself, his literary career indicated nothing | 
| of that lonely and unsocial pride which he affected. We cannot con- | 
| ceive him, like Milton or Wordsworth, defying the criticism of his con- 
| temporaries, retorting their scorn, and labouring on a poem in the full as- 
| surance that it would be unpopular, and in the full assurance that it | 
| would be immortal. He has said, by the mouth of one of his heroes, in 
| speaking of poetical greatness, that ‘be must serve who gain would 
| sway;’ He didnot consider that the sway which he had exercised in li- 
} 


terature had been purchased by servitude—by the sacrifice of his own 
taste to the taste of the public | 
He was the creature of his age; and wherever he had lived, he would 
have been the creature of his age. Under Charles I. he would have | 
been more quaint than Donne. Under Charles If. the rants of his 
rhyming plays would have pitted it, boxed it, and galleried it, with those 
of any Bayes or Bilboa. Under George L. the monotonous smoothness 
of his versification, and the terseness of bis expression, would have 
made Pope himself envious 
As it was, he was the man of the last thirteen years of the eighteenth | 
century, and of the first twenty-three years of the nineteenth century. | 
He belonged half to the old, and half to the new school of poetry. His 
personal taste led him to the former; his thirst of fame to the latter ;— 
his talents were equally suited to both. Hisfame was acommon ground | 
on which the zealots of both sides—Gifford, for example, and Shelley— | 
might meet. He was the representative, not of either literary party, 
but of both at once, and of their conflict, and of the victory by which 
that conflict was terminated. His poetry fills and measures the whole | 
of the vast interval through which our literature has moved since the | 
time of Johnson. It touches the Essay on Manat the extremity, 
and the Excursion at the other é ‘ 
There are several parallel instances in literary history. Voltaire, for | 
example, was the connecting link between the France of Louis the | 
Fourteenth, and the France of Louis the Sixteenth—between Racine 
and Boileau on the one side, and Condorcet and Beaumarchais on the 
other. He, like Lord Byron, put himself at the head of an intellectual 
revolution,—dreading it all the time, —murmuring at it, —sneering at it,— 
yet choosing rather to move before his age in any direction, than to be 
left behind and forgotten. Dryden was the connecting link between 
the literature of the age of James the First, and the literature of the age 
of Anne. Oromandes and Arimanes fought for him—Arimanes carried 
j him off. But his heart was to the last with Oromandes. Lord Byron 
| was, in the same manner, the mediator between two generations—be- 
} tween two hostile poetical sects Though always sneering at Mr 
| Wordsworth, he was yet, though perhaps unconsciously, the interpreter 
| between Mr. Wordsworth and the multitude. In the Lyrical Ballads 
jandthe Excursion, Mr. Wordsworth appeared as the high priest of a 
worship, of which Nature was the idol. No poems have ever indicated 
so exquisite a perception of the beauty of the outer world, or so pas- | 
sionate a love and reverence for that beauty. Yet they were not popa- 
| lar;—and it is not likely that they ever will be popular as the works of 
Sir Walter Scott are popular. The feeling which pervaded them was 
too deep for general sympathy. Their style was often too mysterious | 
for general comprehension. They made a few esoteric disciples, and | 
many scoffers. Lord Byron founded what may be called an esoteric 
Lake school of poetry; and all the readers of poetry in England, we 








' 





We cuepoct, quite currect iu pay ing, that Lord Byron could see little or | 


| tion. 


description, seemed to offer little security as to adhesion and fidelity. 
Some determined patriots, however, had joined this band, amongst 
whom was a guerrilla chief, called Carles—a man of extraordinary reso- 
lution, inured to fatigue, and familiarized with danger. This officer was 
sent by Torrijos from Gibraltar with money and other supplies, which 
enabled Manzanares to proceed in his undertaking ; so that, although we 
see him continually defeated, or obliged to retreat before superior forces 

he nevertheless contrives to keep his footing in the country, and evade 
the vigilance and the snares of the enemy. He went through a severe 
ordeal of trials and sufferings; but he was buoyed up with the anticipa- 
tion of the approaching rising of the inhabitants. Many chiefsin the ar- 
my had promised their support as soon as the people should raise the ery 
of liberty; and the grand scheme at Cadiz, which had been carefully 
prepared and matured, was now on the point of exploding. Mina 

though apparently quiet in France, would not be long in making his ap- 
pearance inthe north of Spaia; and thus the prospect of a speedy de- 
liverance to Spain cheered the spirits of the liberals, at the very moment 
that the government considered them totally unable to make any serious 
attempt in furtherance of their views. 

Let ss now turn our attention to the proceedings at Cadiz. This city 
has always ranked foremost amongst those which have been conspicuous 
for their adhesion to a liberal system of government; but the decree is- 
sued by the king, declaring the city a free port, was considered by many 
as tending to quench the ardour of the inhabitants in favour of political 
freedom. ‘This surmise proved,in some measure, just. The merchants, 
which composed the chief and most influential portion of the inhabitants, 
seemed reconciled to the existing order of things, and among them many 
who had formerly been remarkable for their liberal opinions. But, even 


| making the most ample allowances, there still remained within the pre- 


cinets of Cadiz sufficient elements of revolution. The number of the 
disaffected was very great, and the quantity of sufferers by the existing 
form of government equally considerable. On the downfal of the con- 


| stitution, all those individuals who had strongly pronounced themselves 


in its favour were obliged either to become voluntary exiles from their 
country, or remain exposed to the active surreillance of the authorities 
to whom they were obnoxious. Thousands of men, therefore, without 
without any other offence than that of having followed the government 
of the Cortes to Cadiz, were, upon its downfal, left ina state of destitu- 
Among this number we must count a crowd of arlizans and me- 
chanics, who had served as milicianos,t and an equally numerous band of 
indefinides.t These, together with the men serving under government 


|) and who, with the political change, lost their places, and consequently 


the means of suppert, composed a multitude naturally enough averse, 
from self-interest at least, it not from a more ennobling principle, to the 
despotic rule which pressed heavily on their country. Many of these 
unfortunates had empioyed themselves in the most mechanical offices; 


| others had dispersed over the land; not a few had fed from the country, 


and some were dependent on the charity of their friends and relatives 
In these persons, no less than inthe disaffected of the city, the materials 
for a revolt were found ready at hand. Buta most extraordinary feature 
in the conspiracy—and one, indeed, for which it will be distinguished 
from similar attempts in ancient and modern history—is the singular fact 
that strict secresy was kept by no less than about fifteen bani’ men 
during a period of several weeks. The colonel that commanded the re- 
giment forming the garrison was invited to place himself at the head of 
the commotion. The answer which he gave deserves attention. He 
professed himself willing to second the wishes of the inhabitants, should 





* We give this narrative onthe authority of a correspondent, whe was 
an eye-witness of the principal eveuts he has recorded.—[ Ep. 

+ Volunteers, answering the purpose of the national guard. 

¢ Officers deprived of their pay. 
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they deciare themselves for a change of government; but, at the same 
time, refused to take the lead in the undertaking ; alleging, as a plea, that 
he was enwilling that the attempt should bear the character uf a military 
revolt. “ Letthe insurrection proceed from the ; f 
instead of opposing, will support the enterprize.” ‘This decision evineed 


zeneral satisfaction to those who composed the directing junta, the mem- 
bers of which were Lopez Ochoa, a lawyer, and—a friar '* 

The various points of the conspiracy were leisurely and prudently 
discussed in the many meetings to which the more influential men of the 
party were admitted. An active correspondence was kept up. Money 
was procured, arms distributed, and a communication opened with ano- 
ther junta, established at the Isla de Leon, to act in accordance with 
that of Cadiz, and to second the insurrection which was to burst in this 
city. All these dangerous transactions were carried on within the pre- 
cincts of atown very small in compass. Hundreds of men knew the 


progress of the scheme; yet the governor remuined in complete igno- | 


vance of the fearful plot, and seemed to sleep in security at the very 


mouth ofa volcano. The organization and arrangement of the plan was | neverileless free from opposition. The ery uttered by Zayas, and the to make a desperate resistence 
as follows. It was determined that several — should start up at | : : 


different parts of the city, and raise the ery of liberty. The principal 
of these were to proceed to the square of San Antonio, and there 


| support the attem In this frightful suspense passed companions been 
. ° al several hours " illed: deserted; 
The groups in the Plaza St. pen raised a shout at intervals; but the felt ¢ re ei - Yall possbt dition, | At 


crowd, instead of augmenting, was losing its numbers as the day ad- approac 
We; and the soldiers, | vanced. Que by one gradually ikem en doubt under the imag wo | Boteden ae 


| 


duced no less surprise than indignation among the assembled crowd 1 





i 
had been expected that both captain and soldiers would joi i 
| bed Join the imsur- | tain, and promised him a large f money i 
rection; and at least it was never contemplated that the captain would, | coast, and procure hen e vonst nein om oan “rhe 


| under any circumstances, depart from the neutrality he had assumed. | 


| But now the die was cast, and a contest appeared inevitable. No soone 


moment the man stood defenceless—that moment sealed his fate! 


This incident gave a more determined character to the proceedings of | him and his helpless companions 


The astonishment of Manza- 


| cing, with a numerous party of soldiers and royal volunteers, to betray 


| the day. i i if y i i ir fi 
ay. Hitherto the liberals, if they had met with ro support, were | of surprise} the moment of their fate was arrived, and they determined 


aspect of things. Those who were secretly inclined to favour the exist 


ing government took courage from the decision of Zayas: whilst those 


death which was the cousequence, served to change completely the | the goatherd, and, in a moment, laid him dead at his feet 


Manzanares himself rushed fiercely on 
( Upon this, a 
-| brother of the slain, took aim at Manzanares, and he fell instantly! His 
companions fought desperately, until—several of them being killed— 


proclaim the constitation. The soldiers would then join the eonspi-| who kad leagued against it grew more disheartened as they perceived | further resistence was fruitless: and they were soon surrounded, over 


rators, and the governor be put to death, in case he offered any oppo- 
sition to the plot. ‘The signal for the conspirators at the Isla de Leon to 
proneunce themselves, was to leave the beacon-lamp in the tower of 
Cadiz unlighted. This was to be a token that the blow had been strack, 
and succeeded. ‘These arrangements made, Sanchez-Reza and Captain 
R . two efficers of known courage, and strongly addicted to the 
cause, were chosen to be the ieaders in the popular commotion. Every 
thing being in readiness, the 2d of March was the day appointed to strike 





that time was suffered to pass without any advantage being obtained 


- | powered, and taken prisoners. Carlos, Bemter, Fido, and others, were 


Nay, it was easy to foresee that the soldiers—those very men on whose | soon after executed: the others were thrown into confinement 


aid and sapport they had confided—would, with their accustomed plia 





suit their interest. 


| ~ . : . 
a The imstruetions which general Quesada received were of the most 


bility of diposition, assume a very different attitude as soon as it might | sanguinary description; but Quesada—to his honour be it spoken—bas 


| - . ~ 
conducted himself, inthe present instance, with laudable moderation 


It will no doubt appear extraordinary that such a comspiracy—one However wide we may differ in opinion from him, and bowever blamea 


| ed, and which met, in fact, no real oppesition—could have failed in effect 


which bore so determined a character, in which sich aumbers had join- 


ble hisacts may have been in other circumstances, he is yet a native 
Spaniard, and must be actuated by more honourable sentiments than 





the decisive blow that was to change the destiny of many, and be the | We may ex;lain this seeming anomaly in some measure. ‘The conduct | the atrocious executioner who commands in Catalonia 


herald of a general revolution. 
The 2d of March arrived; but—owing to those fatal casualties which 


of Sanchez-Reza was unquestionably highly detrimental to the uaderta 
| king. From the moment that he signified his resolution to quit Cadiz 


-| In consequence of the failare of the Cadiz conspiracy, the most ac- 
»| Uve investigations were commenced, and the government adopted rigo- 


h y accompaniedatte s of this nature—some deficiency | ree of dis , Sacarti . - . i | oe 

rave so frequently accompanied attempts of me y aru io byrne bese ny tape opp prevail ar ong the liberals. | rous measures to terrify those men who would not be pacified by other 
. as ~ ‘ . = —— te suc cess of ¢ a ane was the absence of means. A great number of persons have been obliged to quit the coun 

petent leader. e perceive ao one distinguished name, either in try: the prisons have been filled with victims: and military commissions 
| the members of the junta, or the leaders appointed to conduct the insur-| have been instituted, in order that the most summary justice may be 


in the plan, or other motives to us a secret, induced the leaders to post- 
pone the undertaking until the following day. This was, in the end, 
tata! to the enterprise that promised such brilliant results. Distrust had 
began to dawn in the mind of the governor, Don A. Hierro y Oliver. 
He had observed groups, which first fixed his attention, and then awoke 
well-grounded fears. Throughout the fatal 2d of March, but more 
especially towards the evening, the aspect which the city presented led 


him to suspect that some secret plot was in contemplation. Some par- | 


tial and injudicious cries of liberty, on the part of some of the conspira- 
tors, came to strengtheu his suspicions; and he immediately wtp 
himself to make the mest diligent inquiries. Although, in so short a 


space of time he could not ascertain the magnitude of the conspiracy, | 


be yet obtained a clue to help him in his subsequent investigations. 
Whether some one of the party betrayed the secret, or the governor was 


guided by mere suspicion, from the well-known character of Sanchez- | 


Reza, it is certain that this officer received a peremptory summons to 


appear immediately before him. The astonishment of Sanchez-Reza | 


was as deep as his apprehension for the discovery of the plot. However, 
he determined to obey the order of the governor. Don A. Hierroy 
Oliver received the officer with an austere countenance. 

‘‘ Sanchez-Reza, 1 know that there exists a conspiracy against the 
government.” 

The officer attempted to expostulate. 

‘Nay, Sir,” interrupted the governor, ‘‘do not attempt to impose 
upon me; [ am fully ce a with the plans of the conspirators; you 
are one of the leaders chosen to direct the plot.” 


rection 


it is singular that, although many powerful names are enrolled performed on those who are considered obnoxious to the existing govern 


| in the cause of Spanish liberty, the executive part of the affair is alw ays; ment. A reign of terror has commenced in the peninsula; yet it is glar- 


| entrusted to individuals of inferior. 


We have stated that the signal agreed upon to inform the liberals of the vpinion 
Isla ve Leon of the success of the attempt, was to leave anlighted the | 


| tower-beacon. It so happened that, in the terror and confusion which 


! 

| prevailed at Cadiz, the man whose task it wasto tend the tower-beacon 
| neclected to perform his duty. On this neglect the most favourable con- 
struction was put by those of the isla—they hailed, as atoken of success, 


what was the mere effect of disorder and forgetfulness. Here-upon the 
leaders proceeded to the execut on of their task: the ery of liberty was 
raised, and the whole of the town of St. Fernando was, in a few mo- 
| ments, thrown intoaferment. The regiment of royal marines, two 
companies of the line, and the youths of the aaval school, immediately 
| proxzounced themselves in faveur of the constitution, which was solemn. 
lly proclaimed. The existing authorities were deposed, and new persons 
| appointed to Gill their places. ‘The enthusiasm spread with rapidity ; and 
, the inhabitants having been invited to join the ranks of the liberators, no 
| less than four hundred of the people offered themselves as volunteers in 
| the course of the night. The dawn of day found the town in the bustle 
of preparation: and early in the morning a body of about fourteen hun- 
|} dred mea began. their march towards Cadiz, with bannors flying, and 
| drums sounding. Patriotic songs were sung; an air of proud satisfaction 


The coolness and nerve which Sanchez-Reza had displayed on former | pervaded every countenance ; and the progress of the motlev assemblage 


occasions failed him upon this. The governor perceived his consterna- 
tion—his doubts were confirmed, and he proceeded. 

‘* Now, sir, give me your word that yeu will ummediately repair to 
your companions, announce to them that their plans are known to me, 
and then quit the city without loss of time. On this condition, I shall 
pardon you.” 

Sanchez-Reza consented to quit the place as he was desired ; and this 
want of decision was fatal to his companions. Uf he had preserved that 
calmness and composure which are indispensable requisites in mea who 
embark in dangerous undertakings, he would have discovered, from the 
behaviour and deportment of the governor, that the conspirators had 
nothing te apprehend from that quarter. It was evident that the gover- 
nor, naturally a man of a violent temper, and zealously attached to the 
existing government, would not have eonsented to parley with a con- | 
spirator if he had been in possession of power sufficient to cris the | 
attempt by open force. The probability is, that the governor knew 
nothing of the extent of the conspiracy further than that it was one of a 


bore rather the aspect of a triumphant procession than a military march 
They proceeded to Cadiz under the firm impression that this city had 
pronounced itself in favour of a change of government. They hastened 
therefore, to interchange the embrace of congratulation with their friends 
—to celebrate the promised regeneration of Spain, and to restore inde- 
pendence to its ancient seat, No sooner, however, had the rejoicing 
crowd reached what is called the Cortadura, than to their consternation 
they perceived the fortress, which is situated about two miles from Cadiz, 
putin hostile array. They endeavoured to obtain a hearing, but were 
immediately answered by,a volley, which did somefexecution among the 
condensed mass. An event so totally unexpected paralyzed the energies 
of the most daring. It was evident that Cadiz was not under the power 
of the constitutionalists; and yet how was this to be reconciled with the 
token of success which they had perceived the night before ! 

But there was no time for reflection; a contest or immedinte retreat 
was inevitable. To attempt to storm the fort appeared impracticable ; 
they were compelled to return to San Fernando. There the chiefs as- 





most serious character; and he availed himself of the only resource 

within his command—that of throwing indecision into the councils of | 
the conspirators, by affecting a knowledge of their operations which he | 
did not possess, and by attempting to intimidate one of the leaders into | 
a resolution to relinquish his design. In this maneuvre he succeeded. | 
Sanchez-Reza, on quitting his honse, instantly repaired to the junta, and | 
announced that the whole of their plans were discovered, related the 
particulars of his interview with the governor, and signified his determi- 
nation to leave the city that very moment. It was in vain that argument 
and expostulations were tried; the officers appeared totally inflexible 
to both, and persisted in declaring that it was madness to continue in 
their design—that, as far as he was concerned, he had pledged his word, 
and that nothing should prevent him from quittingthe place. To this 
resolution he adhered. Not so with the rest of the conspirators. Cap- 
tain R declared to the members of the junta that he was fully de- 
termined to strike the blow—that it was too late to retract—and that, at 
the peril of his life, he was resolved to make those attempts alone in 
which he was to have been aided by Sanchez-Reza. 

+ The night passed in gloomy suspense. The inhabitants surmised that 
some dreadfal affair was in contemplation, and strange ramours began 
to circulate. On the following morning, these symptoms grew more de- 
cisive and alarming. Every one anticipated a blow; but they were 
ignorant how, or by whom, it would be struck. The governor then 
sallied from his residence, accompanied by some attendants. He con- | 
ceived that his presence would be effectual in calming the anxiety and | 
effervescence evident among the inhabitants. Probably, too, he might 








sembled in council, and deliberated on the difficulties of their position 
The town of San Fernando is open on every side, and totally destitute 
of the means of defence. The ferment had already began to subside ; 
whispers of fear and distrust were beginning to prevail; and it was fi- 
nally resolved, that those who still adhered faithful to the cause should 
retire ina mass from the town, and endeavourto join the small band 
of constitutionalists that roved near the coast—about eight hundred 
men. 

Resolved to follow this course, and placing themselves underthe com- 
mand of an officer named Rosique, they departed from San Fernando 
Rosique conducted his troop to Veger, a small town built on an emi- 
nence. The situation appeared favourable, and it was besides known 
that General Torrijos had agents in the place. Immediately on the ar- 


rival of the party at Veger, the command devolved on Don Christoval | 


Jurado, an officer acting under the direction of the above-named general 


Of the capacity of Jurado to fulfilthe charge entrusted to him, little was | 


known at the time; butthe sequel afforded a plain demonstration of his 
total want of abilities for the task. 

Whilst these affairs were transacting, the general, Don Vincent Que- 
sada, being duly informed of the commotion at Cadiz, proceeded to 
check the progress of the evil. He immediately repaired to that city, 
and having provided for its tranquility, hastened to march against the 
liberals stationed at Veger. Jurado received intelligence of his advance 
He knew that the force which the general could collect in his hasty pro 
gress was very small, scarcely amounting to half that which he himself 
commanded. Instead, therefore, of advancing against the general, he 


suppose, that, by patrolling the streets, he should check the boldness of | preferred remaining inactive at Veger; instead of intercepting every 
the conspirators, and defeat their plans. The city continued in this| communication between the inhabitants and those abroad, he allowed | 
dreadful suspense until three o'clock in the afternoon, when an incident the post to enter. The courier thus brought. with the private correspon- | 
vccurred that threw a fearful interest on the monotony of the drama. | dence, a proclamation from General Quesada, in which he promised a | 
This was the assassination of the governor himself, who, while passing | ful! pardon to all who would quit the standard of revolt. ‘This perni- 
through the street called Veronica, was assailed by # party of the con- | cious document circulated freely through the town, and produced the 
spirators. The attack was instantateous, and the governor fell. His! most fatal effects. The soldiers began to discuss the expediency of purcha- } 
attendants had neither the power to prevent this catastrophe, nor to | sing personal security at the cheap rate of quitting their present chief ; 





| so far as rejates to the Reform Bill, in bis por ket 


| ing mistake to suppose that persecution can stem the force of public 
Brutal force, instead of calming the angry feelings of the disaf 
fected, tends to widen the breach existing between them and the rulers 
of the land. For the common interests of humanity, the powers of Bu 
rope (which ean se well meddle with other people's affairs when it suite 
their purpose) ought to have interfered long ogo, to prevent the fearful 
storm which still hovers on the political horizon of the peninsula, and 
which will, sooner or later, burst with destructive fury upon that unforta. 
nate country. 





Suntmary., 


A simple fellow in the country being told that the Cabinet were quite 
united, and that there was a good understanding betwoen Lord Grey, Lord 
Althorp, Lord Durbam, and Sir James Graham, said, that he was glad to 
hear eren that—but in these times he (thought it would tbe better if they 
| had a good understanding a-piece ! 

Not Bad.—About four o'clock on Wednesday morning, Croker met 
Lowther in Palace-yard, who was just retreating from “the Sth divi 
) sion!’ and on being asked whether the House was sitting, replied— 
‘Oh, yes; and the reason why it sits is, that ‘a House divided against 
| itself’ cannot stand!" 


Military Flogging.—Some of the Ficld Officers in the Danish army 
have associated for the purpose of doing aw ry with corporeal punish 
ments among their soldiers, The monarch has approved of their de 
| termination ; and, our informant adds, with no littl naivreé, the men 
themselves heartily participate in his approval 


| 
} 
/ 





Dramatic ingenuity.—Nothing comes amiss to the French writers of 
vaudeville. They dramatize everything under the sun—good, bad, or 
indifferent. The cholern has received that honour. Then came ano 
| ther, called “ La Grippe,” (the influenza.) What next? Monsters and 
montrosities of all sorts have been exhausted. Pity they have no New 
London Bridge—neo Reform Bill—at Paris. ‘These would have supplied 
the theatres with novelties fora month. There is no living individual 
of eminence who has mot heen made the subject of a piece: Rossini 
Paganini, Lafayette, aud Chordruc-Duclos, have been of the number 

The Stars.—Most of the London Stars are now erratic, emitting their 
effulgence over the land. Keeley appears to have given offence at 
Dublin, by an unlucky effusion of loyalty, whieh, to sume profound 
sages, seemed like sedition. Miss Inverarity sustains everywhere the 
reputation she ac quired at Covent Garden. Kean, who took the Rich- 
mond Theatre, took himself off on the third night, leaving the concern 
in the hands or his lieutenant, Lee. Braham is to be engaged at 
Covent Garden. 

The beauty and the accomplishments of Miss Strachan, who is the 
ward of the Marquis of Hertford, and the lovely daughter of Lady 
Strachan, were the theme of conversation ot the last déjeuner given by 
| the noble Marquis at his Pavilion in the Regent's Park. Inthe first 
| dance, on thatday, Prince George of Cumberland selected the young 

lady for his partner. During Lady Strachon's recent visit to — it 
| was currently reported, that a Royal Prince made Miss Strachan an 

offer, of his Be | which she modestly and delicately declined. It is 

now reported, that a nobleman, who is presumptive heir to one of the 
wealthiest and most ancient Dukedoms in the kingdom, “woos her for 
| his bride.” 

Lord Cowley, who was lately Ambassador from this country to the 

Austrian Court, arrived at Mivart's Hotel at an early hour on Thursday 
morning, from Vienna. His Lordship, who is succeeded in his diplo- 
| matic functious by Sir Frederick Lawl, is said to be the bearer of an 
important ommunication from the Austrian Government. 

The Earl of Harewood has left town, with his family, for Harewood 
| House, in Yorkshire, and we understand his Lordship retains his proxy, 
The Earl of Lauder- 
dale is likewise gone to Scotland; but his Lordship, far less scrupulous 
and more determined, has deposited his anti-reform opinions with his 
friend, Lord Rosslyn 

The King and the Royal Family will leave Windsor Castle on Mon- 
day morning, for the Duke of Richmond's fine mansion in Goodwood 
Park, where they will remain daring the races, which are — tedto be 





sion then at 


urgency of gaining the coast with all possible expedition. At 
. P Estepona, and stayed at the foot of the Sierre 
| Ston that the affair had failed, and that to provide for safety was the only | accompanied only Sy Oveenéte cayenne nwo ‘wed owe 


the good sense and moderation of the colonel, and appeared to afford | prudent course now to be adopted. At this moment Captain Zayas, | remain faithfal to each other to the very lest breath. Amongst these 


who commanded the troop on duty at the Plaza St. Antonio, raised a | were the weed Eide Carlos, Cemtez, and a young gentleman of 
ido. 


ery in opposition to those uttered by the conspirators, This event pro- | family, named In this pitiable condition, Manzanares applied to 


goatherd, whom they chanced to meet coming down (rom the moun- 


gothens — 22 eres tly, and greedily closea with the offer; but 
u r the traitor, inst ischarging his « iss 
had Zayas pronounced the obnoxious cry, than one of the crowd rushed ja capella of Gen Gm erteeene So caeninanens Of Tnose’ 


| upon him, and levelled a pistol at his breast; it missed fire. For one | nares, therefore, was not slight when he perceived the goatberd advan. 


Incignation soon usurped the place 





avenge the death of their chief. The conspirators then proceeded up | 


the Calle Ancho, uttering cries of ‘ Liberty ;” and rushed to the Plaza | displayed might justify their apprehension that no favourable results could | 


San Antonio, the chief place of meeting, to incorporate themselves with 
other groups. A crowd had already assembled on the spot, but neither | 
efficient iu numbers, nor—to judge from the asnect they present: d—pos 
sessing the resolution necessary for the desperate undertaking which 
they had begun. 

The aspect of Cadiz at this time was singular. Every one seemed 
afraid to pronounce himself on either side; every one looked with a 
kind of painful distrust on bis neighbour: and nothing can more eff- | 
ciently paint the terror and incertitude which must have reigned in the 
city, than the fact that the corpse of the governor remained on the spot 
where he had fallen until nightfall—no one daring to remove, or even, | 
indeed, to approach it. The leaders of the conspiracy strained all their 
energies to carry their attempt to an issue; but, to their otter confusion, 


and, indeed, the lamentable incapacity for command which Jurado had 


be expected. Accordingly, desertion soon began to prevail. iu parties 


of ten and twelve. the soldiers !oft ie town, and surrendered their arms | 


io Quesada. Jurado endeavoured, by expostulation and threats, to 


| check the progress of the contagion, but perceived, with dismay, that the 


cause was hopeless. He attempted asally, in order to gain the coast ; 
but the moment favourable for this operation was past. A skirmish took 
place, and then he was compelled to retreat intothe town. On the fol- 
lowing day, about three hundred men, w ho had until now adhered faith- 
fully; came to a resolution of surrendering in amass. This step they 


took; and the abandoned Jurado, with a few desperate companions, re- | 


mained at Veger, endeavouring to concee! themselves until an opportu- 
nity should offer to’gain the coast 


they perceived that the number of their adherents had decreased in an | equivalent to thirty pounds—on the head of Jurado. Trifling as the sum 


alarming degree. About three hundred men only might be seen about 
the streets, with the intention of exciting a popular commmotion; the 
inhabitants themselves preserved a dismal—a f 
hung over the city. The soldiers, on whose support the conspirators | 
had relied, remained tranqui! spectators of what was going forward ‘| 
they neither joined the revolt, nor endeavoured to pat it down. The 
leaders of the commotion then waited onthe colonel, and earnestly con- | 
jured him to place himself at the head; but he adhered to the answer | 
which he had given on a previous occasion; he promised that, if the 
people declared themselves in a respectable number, the soldiers would 
a 

* We forbear giving the names of the two last, as we are not certain 
that they are ia safety’ 


| of fatigue, suffering, and danger 


was, it proved a sufficient bait to indace a human being to betray 
him without remorse into the hands of his enemies. Little time was ne- 


atal neutrality! A spell | cessary to decide his fate; and Don Christoval Jurado was executed 


within afew hoursafter his capture 

General Quesada now considered the revolt completely quelled ; for 
he was under no apprehension with regard to the movements of Manza- 
nares. The followers of this chief were few in number; they had alrea 
dy experienced several reverses, and had long been exposed toa series 
Harassed on every side, and without 
the means either of making a stand against the enemy. or of inducing 
the peasantry to join them, it was seen that they most fall an easy prey 
into the hands of the royelists. The situation of Manzanares was, at this 


| time, most lamentable. He had been compelled to make a hasty retreat; | 


But even this last slender hope failed 
'them. General Quesada set a price of three thousand reals—a sum | 


attended by a greater number of persons of rank and fas 
any former period, since these sports were instituted at Goodwood. 
More than one bundred persons will be entertained at dinner each day ; 
and upwards of fifty Royal and Noble guests will lodge in the capacious 
| and splendidly furnished house each night. The Noble Duke has invited 
most of the King’s Ministers; but the Reform Bill in the House of 
Commons, and matters of import in the House of Lords, in addition to 
the unsettled and perturbed state of the Continent, will detain many of 
them in town. The sportisexpected to be great, many members of the 
Jockey Club, andleading men on the turt having especially exerted 
themselv es to send their horses on the present occasion. 

The Coronation —Tenders for the Crown to be worn by the Queen at 
the Coronation, have been made by the most eminent houses amongst 
the goldsmiths and jewellers, and have been submitted to the Lords of 
the Privy Council; the different competitors were then required to send, 
| each. a drawing of the Crown. These drawings have been submitted 

to her Majesty, who, however, declined approving any of them. Her 
| Majesty has « xpressed a wish to have her Crown composed of her own 


i 
! 


| jewels 

| "The Coronets for the Royal Princesses have been offered for compe- 
| tition ; a first-rate house at the West-Faod has obtained the order. The 
same firm are executing the coinage for the Coronation. 


A letter from Tarin mentions, that the new Sardinian Monarch is 
losing no opportunity of acquiring the attachment of his lieges. — 
his recent sojourn in Genoa, he ordered the forts of his Casteletto an 
San Giorgio to be dismantled, observing that they could be intended for 
no other purpose but to fire upon the town, in case of any ebullition of 
feeling, and control the expression of public opinion. He, likewise, de- 
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She Albion. 


September 24, 








Se ee 

eran 
clined to accept of the customary escort of Carabineers ; and sent - 
Guard of Honour away from his palace gates, with a declaration that he 
should oever require any safeguard, Yeyood the affection of his 4 
Sir George Smart has been appointed by the Lords of the 
Counell to conduct the musical department at the coronation. — Bank 
Notes. —The highest amount of Bank-notes in circulation from April 10, | 
1830, to July 


ference of £5,162,514 2s. 6d. between the two periods. —Mr. Moncek 
Mason, the new lessee of the King’s Theatre, agrees to give the ns 
signees of Chambers and son £15,500 per annum for three years, '" ad- | 
dition to whieh he undertakes to pay half the expense of newly deco- | 


30. 181, was, in the week ending July 24, 1830—| fend some of his constituents, but the people of the country had declared 
02 612.106 Ds Sd. The smallest amount in the same period was, in | unequivocally for tke whole bill; to that voice he bowed, and should 
Foye eadiag June 14, 1531—£17,449,501 19s. 11d.--showing @ dif- | vote for it in the present state, although he objected to particular details. 


of the Right Honourable Baronet would make the towus and cities | 
nomination boroughs a 


: \ 
mm. | 
Colouel DAVIES would vote for the amendment, and to-morrow 


rivy | night would move what the Right Honourable Baronet bad suggested, | who proposed that question to the conference? 
that borough freeholders stould vote for boroughs and not for counties. | then read a passage of the “Gasconading” speech of the Kin 


Mr. HODGES knew that his vote against the amendment would of- 





@r.C. WYNN would support ministers, as would Mr. LYTTLETON. | 
Sir G. MURRAY and M. BRISCOE would vote for the amend- | 
ment. 
Mr. BENNETT was sorry to be obliged to vote against ministers, who | 


rating and adorning the interior of the theatre.——On the day of open | had so nobly and honestly, as he thought, brought forward,this bill; bat | 


ing the new London bridge, the amount taken at Id. per head, from foot | 
passengers, at the gate at the Strand end of Waterloo-bridge, was £124, 
which gives very nearly 30,000 pen aa week, Keeley, who} 
was playing Billy Black before a ! 
drum—" Why is King William LV. (Giod bless him!) like an Apel show- | 


he, in this instance, felt he must sacrifice his feelings to a sense of duty | 


| to the public. | 


Sir CHARLES WETHERELL had no apologies to make to his Ma- 


Jublin audience, proposed this conun- jesty’s Ministers, as other Hon. Members had done, with so much solici- 


the intelligence was received as a triumph to that country. [Hear 
hear, bear.) The son of the French Minister came over and obtained 
permission to introduce the subject in the King’s speech. He asked 
The Noble Marquis 


France. “ The fortresses of Belgium &c. are to be demolished.” Nd 
protocols contradicted this speech, and were ministers compelled to 
submit to this scandalous trickery? [Hear, hear.] When he consi- 
dered the character of the wily Talleyrand, and saw Ministers com- 
pletely in his hands, hetrembled. The Noble Marquis showed that even 
the Times accused its patrons of want of policy with regard to the for- 
tresses. And he read a letter from the Earl of Clancarty, in which that 
high authority said the course of foreign policy pursued by the present 
ministers with regard to Belgium, was at variance with the law of na- 
tions. Heasked what right the Belgians had to Luxembourg, Limberg, 
Maestricht, or the left bank of the Scheldt? and how the Downing- 
street congress would make it lawful to demolish the fortresses without 
the express consent of the King of Holland, who had largely contributed 


tade for daring, in even a solitary instance, to think differently from those | towards them? Asto their value, had the Noble Duke near him been 
er? Dye give it up’—Because be reigns for the good of tke people.” | gentlemen now in office. [Alaugh.] Whilst the standing orders of | consulted? 


Had the gentlemen of Downing-street, so distinguished at 


—The Dean of Ferns (Doctor Browne), a relative of the Marquis of | the House required that not even a canal should be cut, or a toll-bar be | ecarté, and other games at cards, taken the trouble to cogsult with one 
Sligo, and the Archdeacon of Killaloe (the Rev. Wm. Price,) are spoken | erected on aturnpike road, without full and ample notice being given to 


of in the ministerial circles as successful aspirants to thelrish mitre, va- 
cant by the death of the Bishop of Derry. ‘Two or three translations in | 
the Irish bench are expected. ' 
held at the East India House, when Lieutenant General Sir Colin Hal- | 
kett, K.C.B., was sworn in as Commander-in-Chief of the Company 5) 
Forces, and second member of council at Bombay. The General af- 
terwards dined with the Directors at the London Tavern.— Cuolera 
Morbus.—The following is Sir Matthew Tierney’s recipe for this disease: 
—Cajeputa oil, 25 drops in a wine-ginss of hot water. If not relievedin 
five minutes, take 50 more. 
invested with the Ribband and Badge as a Knight of the Bath, at the 
Levee, on Wednesday, on being appointed Ambassador to the Court ot | 
Belgium, is said to have been engaged, during several years, in writing | 
the life of his illustrious relative, the late Right Hon. C. J. Fox. 
There is no truth in the statement that C. Kemble and bis gifted daugh- | 
ter are about to visit the United States, although they have received very | 
advantageous offers from thence. They are, we understand, to pay 4 | 
short visit to Dublin before the commencement of the next season at 
Covent-Garden.——Mr. Charles Butler has been appointed King’s 
Counsel. Mr. Butler is the first Roman Catholic raised to that rank in 
England since the passing of the Relief Bill. Last Saturday the Cou- | 
rier newspaper was kicked out of the reading-room, Northampton, and 
the London Albion substituted in its place.—Stamford Bee 
to state that Mr. Leigh, the respectable bookseller of the Strand, yester- | 
day committed suicide by cutting his throat. No cause can be assigned | 
for this rash net. 




















Countess of Munster, accompanied by a Fashionable Party, were also | 
present. We are very happy to announce that the Bishop of Killaloe | 





is transiated to the see of Derry, and that his appointment will be | the loss of the biti must follow. He would vote for the division, because | }Je Earl had unfairly and unjustly treated the King of Holland. 


officially announced ina few days —Limerick Chromiele.——The Par! of | 
Norbury, late Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, | 
Ireland, died on Wednesday last, July 27th at bis house in Great Den- | 
mark-street, Dublin, in the 86th yearof hisage. His second son, Hector 
John Tolar, succeeds to the codiias. His lordship's eldest son succeeded 
to the barony of Norwood on the death of his mother, the late Baroness 
Norwood.——We understand that the King has at length determined 
on the completion of Buckingham Palace, and that it will henceforth 
form the residence of the British Court. It has been estimated by the 
competent officers that what remains to be done to the Palace, to make | 
it in a suitable state for the reception of their Majesties and the Royal 
snite, can be accomplished by an expenditure of £70,000 Three 
distinct peerages will be united in the issue of the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Hastings; viz. the Marquis of Hastings, the Earldom of 
Loudon, now vested in the Countess Loudon, the mother of the Margnis, 
and the Barony of Grey de Ruthyn, vested in the Marchioness.——The | 
valuable barony and estate of Auchterarder, belonging to the heirs of | 
the Hon. Basil Cochrane, have been sold for about 26 years purchase of | 
the free rental.—-Glasgow Chroni le——There is a report that Lord | 
Lowther and the Recorder will start for the city of Dublin, and be 
opposed by Mr. Serjeant O'Loughlin and Alderman M’Kenny. 














Rmpevial Parliament, 


REFORM BILL—DIVISION OF COUNTIES. 


House of Commons, April 10. 


The Chairman read the 11th clause—‘ That each of the counties 
enumerated it schedule G to this act, shall be divided into two divisions, | 
in manner hereafter directed; and that ja all future Parliaments there | 


shall be four knights of the shire, instead of two, to serve for each of the 
said counties—that is to say, two knights for each division of the said 
counties, and that such knights shall be chosen in the same manner, &c. 
as if each of the said divisions were a separate county.” The counties 
are 25 in number. 

Lord J. RUSSELL, in answer to Mr. Goulburn, said, the general prin- 
ciple of these divisions would be population and extent. 
would be nearly equal in population and in square miles, 
so divided at the Union. 


Scotland was 


Sir E. SUGDEN said, places 25 miles from each other, and in some | 


cases 25 towns, were to be joined together. How could the committee 
deal with such a measure unless its principles were clear. No expense 
or labour ought to have been spared to bring every fact before the com- 
mittee. The bill took away boroughs and cities, and borrowed from the 
mural population, and then divided counties; and that at the option of 
commissioners chosen by the minister of the day. For such power to 
any administration he could never vote. [Tlear 

Mr. H. HUGHES said, that 25 divisions would be so many nomina- 
tion districts. It would infallibly induce the vote by ballot 
Member then concluded with moving the following amendment :— 
“That in all future Parliaments there shall be two knights of the shire in- 
stead of four in each of the counties enumerated in schedule G, to this 
act annexed.” 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER would oppose the 
amendment; the clause would have no other effect than that intended 
It would neither induce the ballot nor decline into nomination; it would 
support due influence of property which was one of the objects of the 
bill, and give might to the democracy, which was another object. The 
nominee of a borough was elected by the patron, but no man in the di- 
vision of a county would have that power. As to expense in the mere 
canvassing agents, candidates would save much by this division. He 
doubted not that men of family, but small fortune, would find it easy to 
be returned under the new system, and that was impossible under the 


old. The amendment would greatly alter, if not destroy, the bill, and | 


he could not depend on the support of many friends if adopted, and 
therefore he looked for support from the House 

Mr. CRIPPS warmly supported the division as necessary to the ba- 
lance of different interests: 
Yorkshire. 

Sir R. PEEL said that the clause would ultimately produce depart- 


mental divisions, in which local spirit and feeling would be lost; parts of 


counties separated from each other, would be like Holland and Belgium. 
He, like the Member for Yorkshire, rejoiced in the divisions existing 
from Alfred till now, and would mourn their delation from the map 
He objected particularly to this division, because it was to be made by an 
authority different from that House, when that House might have made 
it. The facts of space and population could be referred to a committee, 
and the House could consider its report. Till it was proved that the 
House of Commons was incompetent to the care of the Interests 
of the twenty-six greatest counties of the kingdom. he should ob- 
ject to the interference of any other authority 
reference to the bill. But if@he bill must pass, he would vote for this 
clause as likely to strengthen the aristocratical interest. He would do 
away with the Riding commissioners, and he would give 40s. freeholders 
their rights in towns as well as counties. If this were done he thought 
the clause might help to remedy some of the defects ef the bill. He 
would vote for ministers 


Mr. GISBORNE and Sir J. WROTTESLEY said that the proposals 


| and they would have been involved in a labyrinth of details. 


The divisions | 


The Hon. | 


it would work most advantageously for | 


This he said without | 


all persons in that country, whose interests might by possibility be affect- | 
ed, here wasa project entertained for positively cutting, carving, and | 


the county members must fal! full fifty per cent. [A laugh. } { 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL said, the Hon. and Learned Gentleman 
would persuade the House that nothing but plunder and corruption could 
come from the commissioners. Now, he would ask, what would have 
been the consequence, if they had proceeded in a committee of that | 
House to make the divisions which were proposed to be made by com- | 


thing toa desire of plunder and corruption, he would, in all probability, 
have said that the committee was formed of the friends of government 
The ob- 
jections were to the division, and to the mode of doingit. Asto the 
mode, Parliament could alter the decision of the commissioners, if it 
were erroneous or unjust. As to the division ilself, he thought it would 
notalter the present influence of the aristocracy. Property would have 
its influence, whether there were two members or four, Small proper- 


| sion ministry, was singular. 


acquainted with the game of war? 
ed on the subject? 
demolition ? 


! Had one military man been consult- 
Could the Noble Postmaster General agree to this 
It was said that Belgium was reduced in population—the 


On Monday a Court of Directors was dissecting the whole of England, the pride and aristocratical bearing of | more need has she for artificial defences; that she could not efeedte 


garrison those fortresses—had she prayed for their demolition? had she 
not resistedit? This brought him to the present situation of the Bel- 
gians. Now, the cause of the intervention made by the non-interven- 
When Holland agreed to protocols eleven 
and twelve, confirmed by protocol nineteen, all that remained for us to do 
was to ascertain if Belgium also acceded to them; if not, we should re- 


The Right. Hon. Robert Adair, who was | missioners! ‘They would have had all the same reproaches to undergo; | tire from the office of umpire; in short, to adhere to our own “ irrevoca- 
| for with the Hon. and Learned Gentleman's disposition to trace every 


ble” resolutions. What had the Noble Earl and bis colleagues done to 
Belgium, who would not hear of compromise? They made conces- 
sions; and to Holland they said, ‘‘ Because you have gone thus far, you 
must go further; and a commission was sent 10 the Hague to force the 
Dutch to further concession. He rejoiced that no British negotiatorhad 
gone on so unfaira mission. Holland, seeing how basely she was used, 
prepared means of resistance. Baron Wessenberg went to cajole the 
King into the acceptance of the eighteen articles, dictated under the in- 
fluence of Prince Talleyrand, But the King of Holland referred to the 





ties would acquire weight "y the division. It would be much easier to 
choose two members than 
try representation would be more permanent if the voters were less dis- | 


were to be chosen. 


our out of several candidates, and the coun- | 


protocols he had accepted, and which the conference had declared irrevo- 
cable. He expressed his conviction that an appeal to arms was better 
than further submission; he declared that any King of Belgium would 


We regret tracted than they would be by the claims of many, from whom four | he placed in hostility to him who should accept those conditions; he re- 


been ; 5 . ‘ | ferred to the speech of Mr. Verstock, in the Lower Chamber of the 
Mr. O'CONNELL said, the bil! had fascinated the people of England. | States-General at the Hague, in which he shows that Be 


Igium, having 


, This clause would make it a delusion: they would get rid of one sort of { accepted the eighteen articles, and Holland the protocols, the parties 
The Duke of Braganza, attended by his Suite, honoured Vauxhall nomination and would gain another. [ Hear. } He supported the bill as) were wholly at variance; andthe King of Belgium having taken an oath 
Gardens with his nresence on Wednesday evening. The Earl and) a genuine reformer, and asa genuine reformer he would oppose the | of usurpation against Ilolland, the King had sent his minister to London 


clause. 
Mr. HUNT said, Ministers ought not to be left in the lurch now, or 


he thought it would increase the democratic interest. As to the «node, 
he would have country meetings called, where the freeholders might ap- 
point three Hon. men to make the division. 
Ministers, who were losing that support from those on whom they most 
depended. 

Pord STANLEY said. that of his constituents, one solitary individual 
was in favour of the division. 

Lord MILTON thought, the division might perhaps give to the oligar- 
chy more power than he could have wished. 

Mr. HUGHES replied, and the House divided, when there appeared 
for the motion, 241; for the amendment, 122—Majority, 119.— 
Adjourned. 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 
House of Lords, Aug. 9. 

The Marquis of LONDONDERRY could not help contrasting the 
present deplorable condition of Great Britain and all Europe, with that 
in which it was left by the military genius of the Noble Duke near him, 
and the policy of a statesman deservedly dear to him. He had hoped 
| to see the treaties of 1814 or 1815 carried into effect, but the speech of 
| the Noble Earl on the 14th June showed him that that minister had 
mistaken the true interests of the country. He stigmatised in that 
speech, the acts of his present colleagues, and the code politique of 
Europe, on which all its cabinets founded their movements. There was 


had for seventeen years preserved the peace of Europe, and would still 
have done so, but for the events of July, so highly eulogised by the No- 
ble Earl. He remembered when his lamented brother, after the achieve- 
ment of those treaties entered the House of Commons, and Tory, Whig, 
and Canningite, without exception, stood upto receive him. He wished 
the Noble Earl might secure such unanimity in his management of the 
Reform Bill; and if he did, ke (the marquis) would not be the man, after 
seventeen years’ proof of its efficacy, to disparage him or his efforts. 
[Cheers.] For ten months the government had pursued its system of 
non-intervention; and he could prove, that never in the same space had 


ridiculous boast. The Belgians would elect the Duke of Leuchtenberg 
and France intervened to prevent her. At length Prince Leopold, 
whom Noble Lords opposite had so struggled to keep from Greece, was 
chosen—by what means he knew not. He could prove, if papers were 
granted to him, that his Royal Highness was disagreeable to France. 
But she, seeing farther into the game, through the sharp eyes of Prince 
Talleyrand, acceded. Now, then, separation between Holland and Bel- 
gium was to take place on the conditions laid down in protocols 11 and 
12. With great reluctance, and to preserve peace, Holland consented 
| to those conditions, and the agreement was concluded. The powers 
declared those terms irrevocable, and Lord Ponsonby went over to pre- 
vail upon the Belgians toacceptthem. Then came a famous letter from 
Lord Ponsonby to the Belgian Minister, in which he declared that he 
spoke the sentiments of the conference, but which France afterwards 


wholly denied, and declared that she did not partake those sentiments. | 


[Hear.] This was a circumstance unprecedented in diplomacy. The 
first passage of this letter, like that of a school girl, apologised for the 
haste and inaccuracies of the writer: this, too,ina published diplomatic 
document! Another passage contains the words that ‘ The policy of 
Europe is evident; and that Belgium cannot retain Luxembourg, or pos- 
sess herself of Maestricht, or the left bank of the Scheldt, or any part of 
Holland, by force of arms, unless she first conquers the armies of France, 
Prussia, Austria, and England. Not an inch of Datch territory will be 
left for Belgium until it has conquered Europe, to say nothing of what it 
might lose of its own territory if it should happen to be vanquished in 
} such a contest.” It was clear then from this . eovalhectint 4 that the Noble 


Earl who acknowledged this paper on the part of his agent, Lord Pon- | 


sonby, and the conference, whose sentiments it professed to speak, in- 
tended, at the date of this letter, to support the power of the House of 
Nassaw. He did not believe that Lord Ponsonby wrote this wretched 
composition; it must have come from the reform shop. But whether 
that able man, Lord Ponsonby, did or did not compose this document 
it was evident that its consequences were disastrous. The conduct of 
the conference was looked upon in France as jesuitical and insincere 
subversive of the rights of man. proving the French revolution a juggle, 
and the English reform a delusion. The journals pressed this on the 
French cabinet, and that cabinet pressed on the conference the interests 
and claims of Belgium. He would go no further into this precious letter 
The Noble Lord ( Ponsonby) was withdrawn from the scene, and about 
to commence his embassy to Naples, where he hoped his tarnished credit 
would be re-burnished, and be able to congratulate his Right Rev 
brother, the Bishop of Derry, on the determination of the Noble Ear! at 
the head of the government to make hay while the sun shines. [Cheers 
and laughter.] The King of Belgium, and the separation from Holland 
naturally brought him to consider the fortresses. Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia had, year after year, commissioned the Noble Duke (Welling- 
ton) to inspect the construction of these fortresses; neither of these 
powers, therefore, could move tor their demolition; did Holland or Bel- 
gium ?’—both declared against it. Did England '—impossible. France, 
therefore, it was that proposed that question to the conference, and in 
| April the conference decided that question in the affirmative; it was not 
| announced, however, till July:—when and where ?—in Paris, at the 
| opening of the Parliament by the King of France—[hear, hear}—and 


| hada nominal King of Belgium. 


He called for support to | geain. 


neither taste nor wisdom in the aspersion. ‘The treaties of 1814 and 18]5 | 


England so intervened in the affairs of foreign nations as during this | 


|to negotiate for a definition, and, in the mean while, appealed to arms 
| that better terms might be granted. His charge, then, was, that the No- 
They 
Was any thing decided as to Limberg 
He pitied King Leopold, and wished him well back 
His situation was deplorable. ‘That Prince, finding that the ar- 
| mistice with Holland was at an end, applied to France, who immediately 
| sent him 50,000 men. Where was the necessity for this promptitude 7 
| Leopold had four millions of subjects, William of Holland ouly two 

millions. Could Belgium have been ruined by taking time for consulta- 
| tion? Wasitunderstuod by the conference that France was to take the 
| initiative in case of war between her neighbour states? How were 
these 50,000 men to be got back? No subject was considered of 
more consequence by English statesmen than the independence of 
Holland Were the days of Charles II. restored? and must we 
systematically truckle to the power of France? Suppose M. Perier 
defeated on the address, and a new ministry appointed, how were these 
soldiers to be brought back? Would the conference of London have ap- 
pointed the King of France to settle the question between Holland and 
Belgium, and that too by an army of 50,000 men, when 10,000 would 
| have been sufficient. He had some stake in the country, and he would 
say plainly that he would not tide on, and bend and bow to France to 
avoid awar. Letthe Noble Earl assume the tone that became this 
country. His subserviency to France might preserve peace for a few 
years, but more likely months or weeks. France in possession of Al- 
giers, France in possession of Lisbon, and the Portuguese fleet, and the 
| Belgian fortresses; Holland prostrated by France and deserted by Eng- 
land. This was the European policy of the Noble Earl, founded on 
peace, justice, and non-intervention—an exquisite portrait of wisdom 
|} and a: [ Cheers.] The Noble Earl's situation and abilities entitled 
| him (the Marquis) to demand for the public a statesman-like view of their 
| affairs. In common fairness this information ought to have been given 


or Luxembourg? 





to him on a former day. He concluded by moving that an humble ad- 
dress be presented to his Majesty, praying for copies of, or extracts from. 
all papers relating to the negotiations for the settlement of Belgium that 
could be produced without detriment to the public service. [Continued 
Chee®.} 

Earl GREY felt that the transactions alluded to in the speech of the 
Noble Marquis entailed on him and the Government a heavy responsi- 
bility, and that, at the proper time, he would not shrink from. The pre- 
sent speech of the Noble Marquis, however, he was not responsible for ; 
and he hoped that the Noble Marquis would hereafter be able to reflect, 
with a satisfied conscience, on the course he had that night pursued. He 
| assured their Lordships, that if human infirmity had disabled him from 
| hearing with patience the questions put to him with declamation and in- 

vective, if he had been provoked or irritated by the course pursued, yet 
| he had never been guilty of a wilful discourtesy, or had ever withheld 
that deference which was due from one member of their Lordship’s 
House to another. The Noble Lord called for papers because he thought 
it was his duty; and simply because he thought it was his duty, to with- 
hold them, he (Earl Grey) had refused the production of those papers. 
The motion had no Parliamentary grounds. Discussion on it would do 
injury; and if the advice of the Noble Marquis were followed, we 
should be plunged in war. He knew that this country possessed the 
spirit and means to protect and defend her interests when they were at- 
tacked, but it was not the duty of its Government to have recourse to 
war when that could be avoided. He would preserve peace so long as 
fair dealing and reason could do so. He felt all the difficulty and dan- 
ger of the present situation of this country, and he was well aware that 
it might be necessary for the honour and safety of the kingdom to resort 
| to the dreadful alternative of another war. But how could the Noble 
Marquis, knowing nothing of the subject, say that the time was already 
come to take that step? He felt ananxious and eager hope, on the con- 
trary, that the negotiations now pending would lead to peace. But such 
was not likely if a different course from that of the Noble Marquis were 
not now taken. That very inconsistent, at least desultory speech of the 
Noble Lord, he would not follow; but he would show at the proper time 
that that Noble Lord’s views were founded in error. He was prepared 
to defend every word he had uttered on the subject of non-interference ; 
but there were no limits to this principle. It was the bounden daty of 
this country to interfere when another, in effecting a revolution, did that 
which might be dangerous to its neighbour states. As to Holland and 
Jelzium, as far as regarded their internal situations, the conduct of this 
country ever had been, and ever would be, the same. If any blame 
could be imputed to this line of conduct, it did not rest with his 
Majesty’s present administration, but with the Noble Duke oppo- 
site, and his colleagues in the late government; because on this prin- 
ciple the noble duke had proceeded, and he would say very pro- 
perly proceeded, when he endeavoured to avert that general confla- 
gration which Europe might have expected if a war had proceeded be- 
tween Belgium and Holland. The Noble Lord had asked him if he 
could state that any thing final were now settled? He wished to God 
that these affairs were settled. They were not. Measures were in 
progress which he trusted would produce that result; but he could not 
enter into a detailed account of them at the risk of defeating the very 
object which the government had in view. It was no new opinion of 
his to dissent front that line of policy, the result of which in 1814 was 
called the settlement of the affairs of Europe. By that settlement the 
interests of the smaller states were neglected, and by it also were pro- 
| duced many of those evils which the world had now to deplore. On 
the very first day of the last session it was stated by him, speaking of the 
| separation between Belgium and Holland, that he (Lord Grey) con- 
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sidered it as the necessary result of the impolitic union between those 
countries. The cabinet never entertained the idea of abandoning Hol- 
land. The complaint against the government of France was not well 
founded; their policy towards this country during the whole of the 
negotiations was fair and open ; and though it was complained of France 
eon this occasion that she acted with too great haste, it evas to be re- 
collected that the application to her was most urgent. 
then take upon himself to say whether France might or — not have 
acted with unnecessary haste in determining to cress the Belgian fron- 
tiers with her army, nor could he even thea say whether they had actually 


crossed the line, but be assured their Lordships that no orders to that | 


effect were given to the French government until they had given the 


most unequivocal assurance to the other powers that the moment the 
Dutch troops withdrew from Belgium the French forces should also be } 


withdrawn. He would then ask whose fault it was if difficulties were 
thrown in the way of negotiations? He did not think that the creation 
of a new independant state in Belgium woald at all tend to increase the 


difficulties which had existed as to the balance of power in Europe, nor | 


to the aggrandizement of France at the expense of England; nor did 
he contemplate at present any danger of that country being thrown 
into the hands of France. More he could not say upon those delicate 
points. If their Lordships distrusted Ministers they had a perfect right 


to express that opinion, and endeavour to remove Ministers from places | 


which they unworthily filled; but whilst in his Majesty's service, they 
had aright to expect that support which would enable them advanta- 
geously to carry oa the business of the country. For withholding those 
papers he and his colleagues were responsible ; and for that responsibility 
* would answer at the risk of bis head, promising their Lordships again 
that he should be willing at the proper time to justify the measures of the 
cabinet. He should give the motion a direct negative. 

The Dake of WELLINGTON would not make any observation likely 
to throw impediments in the way of such negotiations as might then be 
under consideration, nor be accessary to any proceeding that might di- 
minish the prospect of peace; but be could not hear any reflection cast, 
however indirectly, upon the King of the Netherlands, without saying 


that the interests and honour of England were deeply involved in the pre- | 


serving the independence of Holland. [Hear, hear.}  {t was true that 
during his administration Engiand had interfered between Holland and 
Belgium ; and it was also true that he at that time saw that the separa- 
tion of those two countries was inevitable; but there were various ways 


of arranging that separation; and he wished their Lordships to recollect 


that to all the proceedings of the conferences at that time the King of | 
It was not then thought to deprive | 


the Netherlands had given his assent. 
him of the Duchy of Luxenbourg, but now the Duchy was to be taken 
away from the monarch to whom it rightfully belonged. 


lands, he immediately protested against such conduct, and, ina letter to 
the conference, complained of its injustice, and in reply was assured that 
the five great powers intended to adhere to principles of the first arrange- 
ment, adding that he would not be asked to resign Luxembourg without 
full compensation: and he (the Duke of Wellington) would ask whether 
that promise had been fulfilled? [Hear.] He maintained that the Duchy 


of Luxembourg could not be taken from the King of the Netherlands | 


without the grossest injustice, for he had originally received it in exchange 
for his German property which he had resigned. All that Monarch ask- 
ed was an adherence to the original protocols to which he had assented, 
and to whichthe five powers had pledged themselves. After such con- 
duct and the election of prince Leopold to the crown of Belgium, it was 
not strange that the Datch nation should consider themselves as abandoned by Eng- 
land. |Hear,hear.] He could not avoid noticing the fact that the King of Bel- 
gium had sworn to aconstitation which implied the abandonment of Luxembourg by 
the King of Holland. Andit was strange, also, that the recognition of the new 
Sovereign was first given by Eng!and and then by France; and up to the present 
time he believed that King was not acknowledged by the other powers. It might 
be said that the King of Holland had acted hastily. Why,even if he had, it must 
be acknowledged that he had received great provocation. But it should also be 
recollected that he had taken no steps without apprising England ; for, as he (the 
Duke of Wellington) was informed, aletter had been received by the Noble Earl 
oppusite on Wednesday from the King of the Netherlands, in which he stated that 
he would take “ mililary means” of enforcing his rights fromthe Belgians. This 


He would not! 


When this was | 
thought of at the conference, and made known to the King of the Nether- | 





| vention will be restricted to negotiation and friendly discussion 





he thought was a distinct notice of his Majesty’s intentionto break the armistice ; 
and such letter having been received on Wednesday morning was im sufficicnt 
time for the British Cabinet to prevent the movement of the French troops. It was 
the true interest of England to keep Holland independent and Belgium out of the 
hands of France. 

Earl GREY acknowledged that his Noble Friend at the head of foreign affairs 
had on Wednesday morning received a letter from the King of Holland, in which 
there was an intimation that he would use, as the phrase was, ** movens jailitaire” 
towards Belgium ; but the phrase was not understood by his Noble Friend, nor by 
any of the representatives of the other powers, as a notice that the King of Hol- 
land meant to break the armistice. It was true the letter was received at twelve 
o’clock on Wednesday ; but, as it was addressed to the conference, his Noble 
Friend did not feel justified in opening it except at the conference, which took place 
next morning. The Dutch Minister himself could not interpret the phrase, and no 
one looked upon it as an intimation of a breach of the armistice. 


———_ 
FOREIGN POLICY OF FRANCE. 

The following extract from the speech of Casimer Perrier in the French Cham- 
bers fully developes the policy of France respecting her foreign relations :— 

The system that we have pursued abroad is reproached with having been to the 
neglect of the consequences of the Revolution of July. This system we found al- 
ready established by negotiations set on foot, and which we necessarily followed 
up. We entered iato the paths traced out for us, but we believe that we entered 
them with a firmer step, and more decided intentions. We adopted the system of 
peace, because we thought that a destiny more glorious and durable awaited our | 
country, by placing itself at the head of civilization in Europe, by the ascendancy 
of moral force rather than by the alarm of bayonets. The state of Europe, the 
interests of the Powers, their dispositions and their conduct; the events that have 
occurred within six months, within eight days; the wars in which we are actors or | 
witnesses, all attest that the peace of the world may be maintained, and that it 
principally depends upon France. This is not tosay that we ought toseek peace, 
cost whatitmay. No, gentlemen, to avoid war, we ask no sacrifice of the honour 
of the nation, but merely that of passions and theories [Cheers.] What do 
these theories say? That the prince iples of our government being opposed to those 
of the Great States of the Continent, war is the consequence of this contradiction. | 
Thus, French liberty can only be saved by the conquest of the universe. Events 
are before us to contradict this assertion. For about a year France has been 
treating with the divers State of Europe, whatever may be their internal regime 
the conventions that she forms with them are faithfully executed, and accord ha 
not ceased to prevail among the Great Powers--they have laboured in concert to 
raise up threnes, and create nations. 






nr As to the passions inflamed, whether by 
giorious recollections or patriotic regrets, th y demand war, sometimes 
sure, and at others as arevenge. It seems to some courageous youths, that the 
remembrances of mourning and reverses can only be effaced by blood. Thus, 

ntlemen, war would be the eternal destiny of the nations: and from vengeance 
to vengeance, from reprisals to reprisals, the extermination of a © nations under 
the blows of a single nation would be the sole denoument of the 
history. 


nginary cram of 
Gentiemen, L attest the immortal lustre of our revolution: FE attest the 
mpt respect ofall the thrones for our recovered independence ; France bas now 
sumed in Europe that position, so wort 
ived to fore iwners too long deprived her. M re er, the results of ur dipomacy 
lof our arms, inthe short space of a year, sufficiently prove that the policy of a 
ice sno more a sacrifice than an illusion. I 


i'raged the 


rthy of herself, of which a government en- 


eave facts to speak. Portugal had 
aws or humanity with regard to Frenchmen. The Government an- 
inced to France satisfaction or justice. Justice has been done, and satisfaction } 
vot Aine i. In Italy you have seen, as we announced to this tribune, the tr ops of the | 
Emperor of Austria evacuate the Roman states. Romagna ispaciiied. T 
msurrection, which wa 


tfeebie | 





unable toemancipate it, had not led to tts oppression. 
Owing to our negotiations, useful reforms have been in part obtained. What more 
as there to be done ? The events of Italy were commenced before our cabmmet 
was formed ; we found the Duchy of Modenainvaded: the Austrians were march- 
ing towards Ronagna; the Government then promised that if they entered it, 
ey would not occ upy it—this promise has been fulniled——Italy breathes agam, 
i without us she would now probably be the theatre of bloody re-actions. Po- 


1, More strong, and more threatened than Italy, occupied the cid very di 
entiy. itnesses of her hero courage, and alarmed at her perils, w partv 
pate in that profound sympathy which France « periences for a nation whose glory 

and mistortunes have so often united the destuues of the two nations 


AL asympatny, 
expression of which has been openly proclaimed in [Strong 
nsation.] But wishes would only be a fruitless homage On the 13th of March, | 
» mediation had yet been orffered for Poland. We counselled the King to offer 
sthefirst. His allies hastened to unite with him to arrest the combat, and secure 
to Poland conditions of nationality with surer guarantees 
¥ 


i solemn a 


_ These negotiations cr n- 
we follow them up with anxiety, for blood is @owing, the perilis urgent, and 
Victory is not always faithful. Thus, whilst we are accused ef indifference, every 
To what other means could 
we have recourse! Ought we, as it has been said, to have recognised Poland ? 
But Supposing even that the faith of treaties and the respect of our foreigu rela- 
tions had given us the rightto make their acknowledgment, it would have been i!- 
lusory, unless it had been followed by efforts, and then war would have ensued. 
Sppeal to the reason of the Chamber. Ought France to recommence that gigantic 
campaign im which the forwnes of Napoleon becamea wreck? Has thu war. 
which we are called upon to wage, been well reflected upon. It is a war which 
will lead us across the whole breadth of the Continent—it is a universal war, the 
ect of so much delirious ambition, of so many chimerical passions. Can it be | 


| France deviat : 
bee Net any veld ee that neutrality which has hitherto been ob- 


4, and their armies are only four days’ 
march from the capital we wish to defend, while it is four hundred leagues from ua. 
(Hear, ay | In face of these facts, who will venture to cal! for a war which 
ae save Poland, but must be the cause of her downfall ? 
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Our London dates are to the [5th ult. 
The week's war between the Belgians and Dutch, created @ prodigious 


sensation in Europe during its brief continuance. We have compiled 


inserted it below. 
given next week. 
One effect of this cescription of affairs was to induce Cassimer Perier 


to return to the French Ministry, there to pursue the wise and pacific 


policy of the Cabinet of Louis Ppilippe. The speech of this able man in | 
| his person, to rally the courage of his runaway soldiers; but all was 


the Chambers, we have inserted in another column—it will be read by 
every friend of rational freedom with satisfaction, as the moderation of 
his views with respect to Europe, indicate the enlightened sentiments 
of the French Government. We think with M. Perier that a hostile move- 
ment on the part of France in favour of the Poles would only 
hasten the destruction of that gallant people, and we view, there 
fore, with perfect ‘complacency, the announcement that all inter 
In this 
course France will be cordially joined by England, but iv a resort to 
hostile aggression, England would be compelled to stand neuter, and to 
suspend her benevolent aud powerfal co-operation. We fervently hope 
that the French Minister will be able to maintain his present position, 
and to pursue to its completion the honourable course of policy he 
has marked out for himself 

There is no intelligence of importance from Poland. All accounts 
agree in stating that the army of Paskewitch has crossed the Vistula 
and is pursuing his march unchecked upon Warsaw, while Warsaw is 
making the most determined efforts to resist to the last extremity. Eng: 
landis perfectly tranquil. The funds on 13th of August closed at #1] 

A very important clause of the Reform Biil was adopted in the House 
of Commons on the 10th of August. This clause enucts that the 
twenty-five counties which are henceforth to return four members in 
stead of tivo, shall be divided each into two districts, and two members 
to be returned from each district. Thisplan met with fierce opposition 
irom the ultra-reformers, on the ground that it would givé the landed 
interest too much influence, it being assumed that it would be mueb 
easier tor the aristocracy fo exercise its influence in half a county than 
whole one. Mr. Peel, and others of the conservative party, were op 
posedto the measure abstractediy, but since the abolition of the Boroughs 
was resolved on, they had no difficulty in giving the clause their suport, 
as it would be some check to the great influx of democratic members 
provided for by other parts of the Bill. Lord Althorpe admitted that 


the clause would be a boon to the landed interest, and a fair offset to the 


loss of the Borouglis—that if rejected, it would destroy the whole Bill, | 


as the support of many of its friends could vot in such a case be de- 
pended on. The opposition was not diminished by this avowal, it be 
ing contended by the reformers, that the adoption of the obnoxious course, 


would be to substitute rotten counties for rotten Boroughs Ministers, 


however, on putting the question to the vote, found themselves with a | 


handsome majority, notwithstanding many of their own friends and ad- 


herents voted against them. ‘The return of 100 members is involved | 


in this question. A sketch of the debate will be found elsewhere 


About twenty of the members of Parliament from Ireland waited on 
Earl Grey on the 12th ult. with Lord Killeen, Mr. O'Connell, and 
others attheir head, and presented a list of grievances caused by the omis- 
sions and neglects of the Whig Ministry towards the sister kingom. His 
Lordship, to ase the language of the Times newspaper, “ received them 
with the lofty civility that belongs to him They demanded the re- 
duetion as speedily as possible of the Yeomanry Corps, the immediate 
consideration of the vestry laws, education, administration of justice &e . 


and in default thereof intimated, as the Times affirms, the possibility of a 


| “transfer of their present precarious allegiance” in reference to the Re- 


form Bill 


been done for Lreland, and said that much was in progress for her ame 


Lord Grey behaved with firmness—denied that nothing had 


lioration; but the reduction of the Yeomanry Corps at this moment 


was quite impossiile. The Times concludes with saying that the com 


| pany separated without any mitigation of fecling on the part of the Irish 


members 

Mr. Hume has given notice in the House of Commons of his inten- 
tion to move that certain colonies be allowed to elect members to the 
Imperial Parliament. ‘The motion was fixed tor the 16th of August 

The election of Sir Thomas Harty and Mr. Perrin, the popular Mem- 
bers for Dublin, have been declared void by reason of gross bribery and 
‘ orruption, and scandalous interference on the part of the Government 
Lord Lowther, and another gentleman of conservative principles, will 
offer themselves at the new election 


NARRATIVE OF THE RECENT EVENTS IN THE 
NETHERLANDS. 


The termination of the armistice before Antwerp onthe Ist of Au- 
gust, and the proclamation of the Prince of Orange, as announced in our 
last, naturally drew the attention of Europe upon the two nations, who 
would probably become belligerents The march of the Dutch troops 
however. was commanded. at a much earlier period than w as expected, 
either by the Belgians or the other powers, and the consequence was, 
not only that the former were found unprepered for the campaign, but 
that the latter had no time for negotiation, and were therefore obliged 
to afford immediate succour ta the new nation, in order to avert its de- 
struction. Secarcely had the news reached Paris, ere an army of 50,900 
men was put in motion, the moderate polities of Casimir Perier and 
his ministry, (which, although virtually dissolved, assembled in so pres 
sing an emergency.) vielding to the nec essity of interference: whilst 
in England, the ordersto Sir Edward Codrington to proceed with his 
fleet up the channel, were sufficiently indicative of the disposition of | 
that country, not to remain an unconcerned spectator of the war 

Bat two battles were fought and won before any assistance could 
arrive at Belgium: the army of the Meuse, under the command of 
General Daine, who proved a traitor to his sovereign in the war of 
the revolation. was attacked by surprise, on the —— of the 10th of 
August, and after a disgracefully short resistance, abanc oned the field | 
to the Dutch troops: in aday or two afterwards the oy of the army of 
the Scheldt followed, for we cannot dignify this pitiful display by any 
other name, and Brussels was thus left open to the entry and to the 


proved that this heroic crusade would save Poland? No, Gentlemen, for if once | mercy of the conquerors. ' 


; ees ie / | sions, and the surveillance of the Freach will prevent the Dute 
a short narrative of its principal features and accompanyments, and | 


One or two official documents in illustration will be | 


| at this moment, so pregnant with danger (o the newly created monar- 
| chy, with a victorious army only a few miles distant from the capital, 
jand with the national army panic-struck, from the reverses it bad eape- 
nenced, the h of the French was announced, to change the pos 
ture of affairs, by checking the advance of the Dutch. We cannot too 
| warmly congratulate the Belgians on this opportune arrival; it saved 
Brussels from pillage, and the lives of thousands, who would otherwise 
| have been sacrificed in the spirit of retaliation, in the bitter remembrance 
of the slaughter during the revolution. The Dutch troops immediately 
withdrew, by the command of their sox ereign, who effected to regard 
the presence of the French, as a demonstration of the will of the whole 
o the allied powers, and were to be escorted to the frontiers by « por- 
| tion of General Gerard's army. ‘Thus terminated a war between the two 
feountries which have so long threatened the peace of Europe, by their 
squabbles—a war as remarkable for its shortness, as for the infamous pu- 
— displayed by one of the parties, whose be toring and vain- 
boasting had re-echoed through the continent. Should the French be 
contented with the services they have rendered, and immediately retire, 
we may almost consider that one of the great chances of war has failed 
as Belgium is sufficiently humbled to abate the arrogance of her | . 


wreten- 


itrom 
exacting too much. 


The other European powers appear to have regarded the contest with 
calmness, although it has been asserted that Prussia had entered into « 
close alliance with the King of Holland: they were content to look on, 
but ready to act, should any peculiar circumstances arise to justify their 
interference. Leopold (hitherto the fortunate) had a narrow ¢ scape from 
capture in the last action; he exerted himself to the frequent exposure of 


in vain, The example even of their Sovereign was lost upon them, and 
he at length had only the option of accompanying their fight, when he 
found himself unable to command the atte ndunce of one staff officer 
We are mistaken if this Prince will not sigh after the scenes and the 
people he has left; in these times es ery diadem is lined with thorns, and 
the brow of the new King tnust have doubly suffered, from the wounds 
inflicted by the cowardice of nis subjects : 

Sir Edward Codrington, would arrive in the Scheldt long afer the ces- 
sation of hostilities, and is probably again on the coast of Eugland 

Both Houses of Parliament were occ upied ina consideration of the 
subject of Belgium and Holland, and in the Commons in perticular, the 
discussion was pecaliarly animated and interesting. On the 12th of Au 
gust Mr. Croker rose for the purpose of moving tor the production of a 
letter from the Dutch minister to the plenipotentiaries assembled in con 
ference in London. The Right Hon. Gentleman stated that the country 
had been mach surprised on the Sth of August, by the announcement 
that the King of the Netherlands bad entered Belginm with a hostile ar 
my, and that upon an enquiry of his Majesty's Ministers, it appeared that 
they had only gained such informotion from Sir Charles Bagot, the Am 
bassador at the Hague, no message on the subject having been communi 
cated by the Dutch to the British Governie nt The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the absence of Lord Palmerston, had distine tly stated that 
no communication trom the Hague had been reeeived, wherens it ap 
peared that a dispatch had reached the Foreign office, on the very day 
when the news was made public Mr. Croker likewise complained ot 
the unfairness of charging the King of the Netherlands with a rtolation 
of the armistice, which he andoultedly bad the privilege of terminating, 
at the end of the period for which it was concluded, and con 
tended that his Majesty had been unfairly treated both by the press 
of the country, and the observations that bad fallen from the stinis 
ters in that House Lord Palmerston, in reply, defended the cor 
rectness of his former aesertion, and entered into an easplanation ol 
the circumstances that had provoked the remarks of bis Right Ion 
Friend A letter had been received at his office on the Srd of August 
under seal, and not addressed to him, but to the conference of Plent- 
potentiaries of which he was only a member nnd this letter he had not 
considered himself justified in opening without the presence of his 
The plenipotentiary who delivered it had not alluded in 
the most distant terms to the march of the Dutch troops, nor was he 
officially informed of the faet, antil a dispateh arrived Inte the same 
evening from the British Minister; this plenipotentiary was sent to the 
country expressly to negotiate, and dhont degree of tairness there was 
im the pore ceeding. as hostilities were then commenced, it would be 
for the public to waging A regard to the public service must prevent 
his stating what oceurred at the conference, the next day, when the let- 
ter was read, except he might be allowed to inform the House, thet upon 
the Dutch plenipotentieries being questioned as to the commencement 
of hostilities, they replied, that although as private individuals they 
knew much, yet that officially they could say nothing more than was 
contained in their instructions; and upon the following day no admis 
sion was made by the Dutch Ambassador, either to Lord Grey or bim 
seli of the commencement of the campaign. The debate concluded 
with further enquiries and explanations on the subject. from both parties 

There is a mystery attached to this question, which we confess oar 
selves unable to solve, in a perusal of the different statements connected 
with it. Lord Palmerston admits the receipt of a letter on the 3d, which 
was opened on the 4th of August, conveying the fullest notification of 
the intentions of the King of the Netherlands, which is replied to on the 
hth by a dispatch direc ted to the Minister of Foreign Affairs at the Hague, 
and signed by himself in conjunction with the Ambassadors of Russia, 
Austria, Prossia, and Franee; and yet on the Sth, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer comes into the House of Commons, witha declaration, that 
the Government had not been officially apprized of the commencement 
of hostilities by the Dutch, or through any other medium but that of Bir 
Charles Bagot. A difficulty certainly arose from an ambiguity of ex 
pression in the letter to the conference, in the employment of the phrase, 


colleagues 


moyens militaircs, and W hich it was contended applied more to hostile de 
monstration, than to aggression ; but the obvious translation of the term 

military measures” was sufficient, one would think to prevent the 
slightest ‘misunderstanding, especially when the inte Higence from Sir C 
Bagot, would throw so much light upon its meaning. We do not think 
that the King of the Netherlands can be jastly charged with duplicity ; 
he certainly followed up the announcement of bis intentions, by great 
rapidity of action, but in his situation we would ¢ onsider this as perfectly 
justifiable. Inthe various dispatehes of the Dutch Government, ade 
termination has been expressed, to resort to military measures for the final 
settlement of te territorial rights of Holland, but in order that our read 
ers may perfectly understand the subject on which we have ¢ ommented, 
we willinsert in our next number a copy of the letter, which has been 
the cause of the controversy. —_- 

Miss Hughes hes appeared several times in the opera of Cinderella 
to great advantage, and she is fast gaining in public favour by the enn, 
tinued display ol a highly cultivated taste, and an excellent musical edu 


cation. It cannot be concealed, however, that the opera above-named, 


in which Miss Hughes has made her greatest hits had been prepared, 


got up, and brought into a repute almost unprecedented by another and 
highly eminent female vocalist ; and the conclusion is irre sistable, that had 
Miss Hughes appeared originally in that character, and partaken of the 
difficulties of the piece in its early stages upon our boards, such a success 
could not have been so instantly obtained. We mean nothing whatever in 
disparagement of the young lady, whose talents we cheerfully admit, and 
pay them unaffecte d homage; neither do we by any means desire to draw 
comparis yne between her and Mrs. Austin, as that would be invidious 
and much less would we pass an opinion apon the Pre ofa new per- 
former, assuming the peculiar and favonrite parts of a another, as that 
is a question wrapped up in the mysteries of the Green Room—myste- 
ries which at all times, and in all countries bid defiance to the sagacity 
of ordinary mortals aninitiated. Butsince the gauntlet has been fairly 
thrown down, we Wish to see these two delightfal women brought fairly 
into competition We firmly believe that nothing would gratify the pub- 
Jie more, or bring better houses, than if Mrs. Austin and Miss Hughes 
were for a short time to play the same parts, under the seme circum- 
stances on alternate nights. This would really be a treat to the town, 
and we wish we could see it adopted 

By the late London papers we observe that Professor Pattison, for- 
merly of Baltmore, has been compelled to relinquish, for the present, 
his anatomical and Surgical chairs at the London University. Mr. 
Pattison, from the accounts we have perused, appears to have been 
the vietim of a mean and dastardly conspiracy, the “eee of which, 
want of room obliges us to postpone until next wee 

We are requested to state that the capital prize of $20,000 was sold 
at Bchayler’s office in this city, to Messrs. B. C. Eaton of Halifax, N. C- 
and J. Gordon of Norfolk, Va 
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September 24, 





ECCENTRICITIES OF THE LATE MR. ELLISTON. 


It was not without emotion that I heard of the death of Mr. Elliston. 
He had been one of my earlier associates, ond the recollections of our 
former intimacy rapidly suggested themselves tu my mind, when the 
subject of them had passed trom the scene for ever! The little cireum- 
stances in which he bore a part, once merely considered as the amuse- 
ment of the hour, as they passed in revision before me, seemed to ac- 
quire an importance which would be undue, did they not serve partially 
to illustrate the character of one who, from his situatioa and intercourse 
in life, as well as individual excellence in his profession, must occupy @ 





distinguished niche in the dramatic temple of fame. 

I will not pretend, in short notice, to assume anything like detail 
Pens are already busiiy engaged, which, doubtless, will do their subject | 
ample justice. Ido not set forward as Mr. Elliston’s eulugist or bio- | 
grapher—but merely choose afew anecdotes, which will serve to exhibit, 
in an amusing, though I trust not usamiable, point of view, the peculiari- 
ties of this admirable actor—an actor in every sense of the word 





The ruling passion of [lliston’s miad, 1 should say, was vanity, or | 
perhaps we may ennoble it by the term of ambition. I do not mene | 
mere personal vanity, or desire of extravagant praise, in the exercise of 
his profession-- I believe in this particular he was exceeded by many of 
his Gatives ; but it was his management he delighted to honour. It} 
was an overweening desire to impress on the minds of his associates and 
dependants an exaggerated idea of Lis own importance—to impart a) 
false consequence to the rule of his litthe dominion—a prerogative he 
had succeeded in persuading himself was equal to royalty itself. Here 
is an instance.” A gentleman of considerable merit as a provincial 
actor, once called by appointment, at Drury-lane Theatre. He found 
Mr. Elliston, who had then the management, giving some directions on 
the stage, and was welcomed by him with great politeness. The mana- 
ger, however, thinking from the slight conversation which had passed, 
the gentleman in question did not seem sufficiently impressed with the 
greatness of the individcal whom he had the honour for the first time of 
addressing, took an odd method of displaying his power and conse- 
quence. “ Yes Sir,” said Mr. Elliston, continuing the conversation 
previously commenced, with a slow and solemn enunciation,—* the 
drama—is now—at its lowest ebb; and—“then suddenly breaking off, 
in a loud emphatic voice he called “ First night watchman.” —the man in- 
steatly stepped up, and making his bow stood for orders.—* And,” re- 
suming to the actor, and unless—a material—change—" again breaking 
off, he called, “ Ornen night watchman,” with peculiar emphasis. The 
call was obeyed as before—" a material change—I say—takes place,—as 
Jovenal justly—" “ Mr. Prompter,’—-The promptor came—-“ as Ju 
venel justly observes—" “ Bov-Aeeper, dress circle, right haad.”"—The 
man joined the group,—* but, Sir, a reaction must take place, when—’ 
“Ornen Boz-keepers.’—The other box-keepers came up.—*' Sir, I sa 
there mast be a-—" “ Copyist.”’—-Copyist arrives,—-' must be a— 
“ First scene shifter.” The man comes.—* Sir, I say it, a convulsion, 
which willoverturn—" * Orsmen scene shifter.” They all lock round— 
“and eventually crush even the—" * Call boy.” Mr. Elliston having 
now, by the power of bis wand, collectedjall these personages aroun 
him, without seeming to have an idea of providing for their exit, luckil 
thought that the easiest way to dismiss them, without derogation to his 
dignity, would be to make an exit himself; beckoning, therefore, to the 
actor, for whose especial benefit this display of authority was got up, he 
said, ia a slow and Magisterial tone, “follow me!” then, in the most 
dignified manner, he retired to his room, leaving the minions of his 
power to guess at his will. 
A clever dramatic author once so far offended the manager, that, for- 
getting his dignity, he kicked him out of the room. This little effer 
vescence of Mr. Elliston of course produced a coolness on the part of 


the other; till the talents of the latter were so much in request by the | 


manager, that he condescended to apologize. Still, however, the wound 
was hardly healed, and was alluded to indignantly by the injured poet 
‘Come, come, my good triend,” said Elliston, “you think too much of 
it, manywould have rejoiced, and with good cause; for at all events it 
will make you popular ! 

If ever anactor obtained credit for identifying himself with the cha- 
racter he represented, it was certainly due to Mr. Elliston more than to 
any man on the stage; for it isa well known facet that, daring the cele- 
brated representation of the Coronation at Deury-lane, Mr. Elliston was 
80 conten away by the enthusiasm of his profession, that he verily be- 
lieved himself to be the royal personage he represented When the 
mimic but gorgeous pageant left the stage, the acclamations of a crowded 
house were long and deafening; until Elliston, forgetting that he was 
only the puppet of royalty, overcome with emotion burst into tears, and 
stretching forth bis hauds, exclaimed in an almost inarticulate voice,— 
“ Bless you, bless you, my people |” 

But amidst a great deal of apparent frivelity, Elliston had a deep 
knowledge of human nature. A strange instance of this was related to 
me by a party concerned, and shows the singular tact of which he was 
master, to beguile a man into the most extravagant adventure, by excit- 
ing his feelings of curiosity and self-interest. A gentleman who has 
been long celebrated as a dramatic author, and who was also an inti- 
mate triend of Elliston, had at one time a situation of some responsibility 
at the Coburg Theatre. Repairing to his duties rather late one evening, 
he was walking quickly along the road, when a coach drove rapidly after 
him, and he heard a voice calling him to stop. On tarning round he 
saw his friend Elliston with his hat out of the coach window, and with 
great earnestness beckoning him to come— Ah! my dear feliow,’’ said 

‘lliston, “you are the man [ most desired to see; I was driving to the 
Coburg in quest of you—just step in here, and as we drive along I 
have something to communicate “Then let it be brief,” said the 
author getting into the coach; ‘ as they are waiting for me at the thea- 
tre.’ “ It is better that they should wait fora time,” said the other, “than 
that you should lose the advantage of what Lam aboutto say.” “ What 
is it?’ inquired the first; ‘‘tell me in a few minutes.” “ A few 
minutes is not sufficient; what [ have to say requires time and thought, 
and ’ “ My good Sir,” said the author, anxiously, ‘ remember how 
Tam situated. Tell me where Tcan meet you in an hour.” “IT can 
only say,” returned the other, “that [am going by the mail into the 
country ; itis now nearly eight o'clock, and [have a secret proposal to 
make to you of the utmost consequence to both.—Now will you throw 
away the pearl at your foot or return?” The situation was embar- 
rassing. Already the coach, having driven rapidly, had considerably 
widened the space from his duty. The proposal might be of importance. 
Perhaps some country management. ‘ Proceed,” said the author; “I 
must make what excuse [can on my return.” Elliston immediately be- 
gan some rambling desultory harangue, which, before any thing could be 
made out of it, was cut short by the coach stopping in Lombard-street 
close to a north country mail just then in the act of starting. ‘Just in 
time, Sir.” said the guard, ‘couldn't wait the ghost of a minute.”— 
‘Good God !" said the author,‘ you will not be able to tell me after all.” 
— Yes, yes, I shall,” said Elliston, getting intothe mail; “jump in; we 
can put you down at the Angel, and you can take a coach—I'll pay for 
it ——" But the Coburg.” —*I tell you, I'll make a man of you—curse 
the Coburg!"—* Now, Sir,” said the guard. The visions of manage 
ment danced before the author's eyes. ‘‘ Curse the Cobarg!” he echoed 
mechanically, and jumped in beside the manager. Every body knows 
in what an incredibly short space of time the mail travels from Lombard 
street to the Angel at Islington. Before the author had well recovered 
his surprise, he found himself already there, and heard Elliston calling 
loudly for brandy and wate ; 
could drink it, the mail was ready to travel.—*' Well,” said the author, 

you have brought me into a pre 

—what on earth shall { do?’ 


coming to the point when we arr but there is a coach-stand a little 
higher up, and by the time we arrive there you shall know all.” In an 
unlucky hour did the poor author again commit himself to the road 

My dear friend,” said Elliston, “ give me buta minute or two to reflect ;” 
and throw ing himself into a corner of the mail seemed to be wrapped in 
thought There was no other passenger inthe mail, and night was clo- 
sing in unusuallyfdark—what could the important woneent be? anxiously 
thought the author. He knew Elliston to be At.» a reculator—per- 
haps he had taken the Dublin Theatre, and had chosen inn to su sedis 
tend its management,—or the Liverpool, perhaps—travellin Soe eetih 
a sal mail favoured the supposition; yet why all this deop £ oh mea 

jliston gave aloud snore! Good God! cried heentenatnd author. 


—_—_ 





Nonsense,’ 
iv ed; 


‘said the other; “I was just 


* This story has been pleasantly told in the Tatler ; ] 


heard it. tell it as I 








It was confoundedly hot, and before they | 


tty mess, and told me nothing after all | 


“have I been fooled all this time 1” —* Excuse me, my dear fellow,” said pruneila is the favourite material for boots. 


Elliston, half awaking by the violence of his own exertion; 
fact is—brandy and water—night—without sleep; and relapsing into 
semnolency, be snored again. In despair, the author thrust his head out 
of the window to look for the coach-stand, but found himself rattling 
along the north road, and just then going through Highgate archway ;— 
with a groan the unhappy man of letters threw himself back on the seat. 
“Make aman of you,” muttered Elliston; *' fortune favours—the brav >. 
—Curse the Coburg.”—snores. 
thor; the brandy and water had its effect, and when he awoke it was to 
a supper atthe Ballat Redburn, it being then about hali-past cleven at 
night, and consequently too late to think of taking a coach for the Cc- 
burg. Notto render my story too long, their destination proved te be 
The three Kings, or three somethings at Leicester; and now the impor 
tant secret was to be divulged. ‘The author was shewn into a bedroom 


A drowsy sympathy came over the au. | 


| them, by apply ing to the auctioneers—if by letter, post-paid--v.'l be attended t. 
i ‘ 


to adjust his toilet ; having nothing, however, bat the clothes he stood | 


in, but little time was required for that. On descending he found Etiis- 

ton seated ata well-filled breakfast table, prepared to explain all to his | 
satisfaction; ‘ Honesty, my dear friend,” said the manager, “ is a va!ua- 

ble quality to its possessor; but still more valuable to his friends.” The 

author nodded assent. “Such a man I have been long seeking, and, I 

think, I have found one in yourself.” 
Dublin Theatre again presented itself. “‘Any thing, my dear friend,” 
said he complacently, “that honesty, or my little ability can compass, 
you may command ne in " “You delight me,” exclaimed Elliston, 
“half the difficulty is removed by the admission ” “You wish to 
place me ina situation of trust I presume ?” said the author, anxiously. 
“ Precisely so,” returned the other. “ It isthe Dublin.” thought the au- 
thor.—* But,” continued Elliston, “ Lwas half afraid you would consi- 
der it too trifling a game to have played so large astake for.” ~ It must 
be the Liverpool. after all,” thought the author. ‘“ I can sacrifice a good 
deal for friendship,” said he. ‘ My kind, generous friend,” exclaimed 








The author bowed—the vision of , 


! to, WARFIELD, BR 


Elliston, “ you bind me to you for ever, know then, that to-morrow night | 
5 y g 


ismy benefit at this theatre, andas [know they will cheat me, I have | 


brought you here to take my money at the door!” 1 will pass over the 
scene of astonishment and disappointment on the one side, and of excuse 


and promise on the other,—suffice it to say, the author agreed to the pro- | 


posal, determining, in his own mind, however, to turn the tables on the 
cajoler. Lathe meantime Elliston took him round to different shops, 


with allof whom the manager appeared to have an account, and fitted | 


him out, with some things he actually wanted. 
his friend the manager had pursued his usual plan, and obtained a 
place in the recollection of many worthy men with whom he had deal- 
ings, by obtaining a place in the easiest filled side of their books.—Even 


\ the very fiddlers were looking to the result of the benefit with anxiety. 


The eventful evening arrived. A comedy, then popular, was an- 
nounced. Elliston had been at the theatre during the day to superin 
tend the arrangements, which were then completed. About an hour 
before the performance, when the man of letters was about to descend 


| burst into the room, anxiety pourtrayed on his countenance. ‘* My dear 


The author found that | 


| 


} 


| 


| from his pegasus, to occupy the humble pust of money-taker, Elliston | 


| friend,” said he, “ youhave done mach to serve me; Lhave one thing more | 


| toask you; it will then crown the obligation.”— What is it?”—* You 
| know we play ——’s piece to-night; the man who plays Scamp is no 
| Where to be found—not a soul will undertake it. Now, my dear friend, 
|if you have any regard for me—will you ?"’—‘‘ Good Heavens! Mr. El- 
liston, are you mad? I never was on the stage, nor could I ever recite a 
| syllable in my life."— No matter,” 
part, and trust to me.”—“ Impossible !” ejaculated the author.— Then 
{I’m aruined man!” rejoined the manager, clasping his hands together. 
—* As [have gone so far,” returned the good natured dramatist, seeing 
his distress. —“ Only try,” said the other, 
thing in it, believe me. Trust to me and the prompter. Here, waiter, 
| bring brandy and water.”’ The author was not proof agains, such an 
} attack. 
| it was agreed, as it was expected the house would be fall before the cur- 
tain drew up, that the author, after securing the money. should make bis 
first appearance as Scamp. 
| Shortly after opening the doors the house was crammed; and at his 





proper place in the drama our new aspirant to theatrical fame, having | 


been puffed off as a gentleman from London, made his appearance ainidst 
anenthusiastic welcome. It must be observed that both master and 
servant had imbibed a sufficient quantity of brandy and water to make 
them quite independent of audience, or, in fact, of any thing else but 
the object for which they came. The following extraordinary dialogue 
ensued—“ Well, Scamp,” said his master (Elliston), “so, after all the 
years we have been together, you will leave me at last—(aside)—TI say, 
you rogue, bow much money have you got?” . 

Scamp—*“ Yes, Sir, L can submit to your temper no longer—I have got 
sixty cood pounds in my pocket.” 
| Master--" Sixty pounds, you say ; handthem to me, good Scamp.” 
| Scamp——"* Harkye, Sir John. For many years have you promised me 
| my wages, but a devil of apenny could I get. Have you not likewise 
jtrepanned me froma comfortable place to starve in your service! | 
have now got the money, and I intend to keep it, Sir John" —suiting the 
| action to the word by slapping his pocket, where the noise of the coin 
| was distinetly audible. Some of the audience, who knew the play, 

were inamaze, others thought it capitalacting. An apalling fact, how- 
ever, glanced on the manager’s mind. He knew there was a considerable 
balance cue to the author, but this method of payment he was unpre- 
| pared for. 

| Master.—‘‘ What, would you ruin your generous master, after all he 
| has done for you ?” (shewing considerable agitation.) 

Scamp.--‘‘ My generous master has ruined me, and the least he cxn do 
is to pay me what he owes. 
take me back to town.” 

Master. —‘“ Nay, then, if that's the game, here’s after you ;’—and before 
the author could make his exit he felt the manager’s hand on his collar 
with such an impetus, that, aided by the potation, down they both tam- 
bled, and literally rolled together on the stage. The pockets of the au- 
thor, enlarged as they were with gold and silver, and all unused to suc! a 





| 


| 


freight, gave way under the shock, and the glittering coin scattered it- | 


| self liberally about the stage. The fiddlers’ eyes glistened at the sight, 
and, unable to resist the temptation of paying their own arrears, they 
scooped the stray half-crowns into the orchestra, with their bows, while 
some jumped on the stage, and began to collect the spoil. In the pit 
| there happened to be a numberof worthy tradesmen and others, having 
bills unpaid, who, seeing how matters went, and dreading the result, 
hastily followed the example of the fiddlers, and in another instant the 
stage became a bear-garden, each iatent on himself, swearing, and fizht- 
ing, and scrambling, like so many Eton-boys, or—devils. The indepen- 
dent part of the house were shrieking with laughter—the original com- 
| batants, lying on the stage, panting with their exertion, were hustled 
about and trampled by the creditors—while, to crown the scene, amidst 
| the babel-like confusion, some wags extinguished the lights, and—let fall 
' the curtain! 
——— 


PARISIAN FASHIONS 
White dresses are more than ever in favour. A dress of one colour 
is now a rarity. Printed muslins have usually a white ground, witha 
very small coloured pattern. Hats have undergone but little chance as 
toform. Feathers are universally worn both in hats and bonnets 
The cotffures a la chinoise have two little curls, one on each te mple 
Many ladies wear their hair in light frizzed curls on the forehead: 
wear it dl’ Anglaise, thatis to say, in long cork-screw curls; and a few 
| still adhere to large bows in front. Perhaps the most becoming mode 
of dressing the hair en negligé, is alarge plait, in the form ofta crown, 
placed rather high, the ends of the hair being curled in ringlets. and 
dropping from the centre of the crown towards the right side. The 
| front hair in full curls on each temple. 

Some pelerines are made round behind, and with ends in front, des- 
| cending a few inches below the waist-band. Over this is worn a se- 
}cond pelerine with a collar fastened by two worked ends, about the 
| width of a ribbon. These have a very pretty effect, when made of 

embroidered tulle, in imitation of lace. 

| Aprons of plain batiste or jaconnot are worked round the edge in 
| coloured worsted, and the pockets are trimmed in a corresponding 
way. We have also observed several white dresses with coloured bor 
| ders above the bem. 

| Sandalled erpes are much more general than boots 
ference is probably owing to the heat of the weather. 


others 





said the manager, “ look over the | 


energetically.—*There’s no- | 


As the brandy and water diminished, his courage increased, and | 


Farewell, Sir—I have a conveyance near to | 


i 
} 


This pre-| 9 Bonnaffe, Beisgerard& Co- 
Dove-coloured | tae Peet Offiee. 


Open worked stockings o/ 


“but the | Scotch thread are worn by the most fashionable women.— Aug. 10. 





ISHOP HOBART’S LIBRARY.—The subscribers will sell at auction, o 
Friday and Saturday, October the 7th and Sth, the extensive and very valus . 
ble Library pf this distinguished Prelate. The Library is rich in theology eecle- 
— - o— history, —_ one peel philosophy, ancient and mode rr 
classics, ether with @ most chosce o bon estee w _ 
rature. med works of general hiv- 
The catalogue is preparing, and will be ready about the 22d of this month 
Clergymen and ovvers residing at a distance can have a catalague forwarded ) 
he United States Gazette, Philadelphia; the Boston C 

th Nations! Intelligencer, Washington Cig, the Montreal ee 
Canada, will insert the above twice a week until the 7th of October and forwar i 
their bills to the auctioneers for payment. PEARSON & GURLEY. 
[Sept. 17.2.) 169 Broadway, New-York. | 

Wotton Factory for sale.—The eubseribers wishes to sell the Fayette factory 
‘ im which they will give a great bargain and liberal credit fora large part of the 
purchase money. There are!20 acres of land under cultivation, and 125 in heavy 
tumber: there are teu throstles and three mules, (about 1800 spindles) all in com- 
plete order: ten power looms, some for twilled work, some for plain, with all thr 
necessary apparatus for carrying on the same. Also, some machinery for cag¢- 
ing and spinning wool, with Dye-house, and all the necessary vats and kettles; a 
hrst-rate machine shop, with all the laiths and tools necessary, and a blacksmith - 
shop. There is a comfortable dwelling for the manager or propnetor, and plenty 
of substantial brick houses for the labourers in and about the factory ; there is Re 
better watered place in the country, and itis very healthy. The power used bs 4 
steam engine, that moves the whole machinery, and can drive a great deal mere 
if put up. It is situated about two miles north west of thisplace. Cotton can b- 
brought to the factory from New-Orleans-or Natches for a cent per Ib., and in a 
situation where plenty of white hands can be got at low wages. Bor terms, app) 
AND, & Co., or at New- York, to Messrs. MACGREGOR, 

Aug. 27.—€ t. 


DARLING, §Co. 
Leaington (Ky.) 19 July, 1831. 


NDIA RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES.—The Subscribers offer a com- 
M plete assortment of India Rubber boots and shves of superior quality and va- 
rious patterns, for sale by the case, dozen, or single pair, either in the rough o 
finished state. From the increasing demand and consumption of these articles, 
they recommend them to the attention of country merchants, who are solicited to 
call and examine for themselves, RUSHTON & ASPINWALL 
No. 51 William St. New York. 
Also on hand a general assortment of drugs and medicines of the best quality, 
and a great variety of patent medicines for sale wholesale and retail. ]Sept. 3. 


NFORMATION WANTED.—A young man named Littleton Powis, arrived 
in New York from England in the month of January last, under the name ot! 
Thomas Percival :—His parents being very uneasy at not hearing from him, are 
obliged to seek for information through the public Press; and those who can giv: 
it, will confer a favour by sending word to Clarke and Brown, No. 86 Maiden 
Lane, N. Y. 
Editors throughout the Union will confer a favour by giving this an insertion. 
fae ~~ me [Sept. 10—t. 
“ YLVESTER, 130 Broadway, New York.--Drawing of the New York Lot- 
Ss tery, Extra Class No. 18, Sept. 21st:-- 
F 4, 22, 31, 21, 8, 14. 
Coml, 42231, the grand capital of $50,000 was sentto Pittsburgh Pa., and it is 
presumed sold to some Gentleman at that place. I will give particulars when | 
hear from my office at Pittsburgh. Thus no one can equal Sylvester for grea 
The following Claszes will next be drawn in this City :— 
Sept, 26th, Extra Class No. 27, 20,000, tickets 5. 








success. 


Oct. 5th, Class “ 10, 20,000, 10,000, “ §5 
“ 12th, “ Class “ 28, 15,000 + # 
“* 19th, “ Class “ 29 grand scheme)? ,, 

30,000, 20,000, 10,00 $ $10 
“ 26th, “ Class No. 20, 20,000, “85 


The lowest prize $6. 
| These are all good Lotteries, and my distand friends may depend on the same a:- 
| tention by writing as on personal application. No other person is authorized t 
solicit orders in the State Lotteries in my name. I am regularly licenced by th 
State and have permission to refer Messrs. Yates and M’Intyre. 

GENTS FOR THE ALBION.—In the United States:—J. H. Rathbone, Utica 
A N. Y.; Jas. F. Shores, Portsmouth, N. H.; John Punchard, Courier office, 
Boston, Mass.: M. Robinson, Providence, R.1. ; A. Howe, New Haven, Conn.; Col! 
Whitney, P.M., Calais, Me.; Hiram 8. Favor, Eastport, Me.; Rev. John Haugh 
ton, Cincinnati, Ohio; P. Thompson, Washington, D.C.; Jas. H. Brown, Rich 
mond, Va.; Henry White, Petersburg, Va.; C. Hall, Norfoik, Va ; Henry Price, 
Charletteville, Va.; W. W. Worsley, Louieville, Ky.; T. Watson, P. M., Newbera 
N. C.; A. Campbell, Fayetteville, N. C.; D. B. Plant, Columbia, 8. C.; W. T. 
Williams, Savennah, Geo.; Thomas F. Green, Milledgeville, Geo.; Mr. Sandford, 
Mobile, Ala.; John Mc Kewan, Philadelphia: Caleb C. Norville, Nashville, Teun 
Matthew Kennedy, Lexington, Ky. Charles & Paschali, St. Louis, Missouri. 

British North American Provinces—-David Thorburn, Queenston, U. C.; J 
Crooks, P.M., Niagara, U.C.; H. Mittlebe: ger, D. P. M.; Saint Catherines, U. C.; 
Henry Nellis, P.M., Grimsby, U. C.; Ab. K. Smith, Hamilton, U. C.; Matthew 
| Crooks, Ancaster, U.C.; Hiram Smith, Nelson,U.C.; Duncan Campbell, P.M. Sim- 
co, U.C.; J.B. Warren, P.M. Whitby, D. Smart, P.M. Port Hope, U.C.; J. G. Be- 
thane, P. M. Cobourg, U.C.; J. H. Keeler, P. M. Colbourre, U. C.; Thos. Parker, 

P. M. Belleville, U. C.; John S. Heermans, P. M., Hallowell, U. C.; David John 
Smith, Kingston, U.C.; J.Taylor, P. M., Perth, U.C.; Chas. Jones, Brockville, U. C 

fl. Jones, P. M., Prescott, U,C.; A. McLean, Cornwall, U. C—Thomas A. Starke, 

Montreal, Lower Canada; I. Marshand, P. M. St. John, Do.—P. I. Ogilvy, P. M 
Chambly, Do —Mr. Me Vey, P.M. Isle aux Noix, Do.—D. Chisholm, P. M., Thre 

Rivers. Po.—Mr. Morrison, P. M.. Berthier, Do.—Edward Pridham, P. M. Gren- 

ville, Ottawa—M. Connel, P. M., Bytown, Do.—Joseph Tardif, Quehee—W. End 

Miramichi, Restigouchi, Richtbucto, &e. &ce—T. &. F. Beckwith, Fredericton 
Gagetown, &c. &e, N.B.—M.H. Perley, Saint John, N.B.—C. H. Belcher, Halifax 

N. s.—Henry Goudge, Windsor, Do.—Waim. H. Lee, Annapolis, Do —G. H. Farish, 

P. M. Yarmouth, Do.—Geo. Chipman, Kings co. Do.—James S. White, Cumberland, 

Do.—S. M. Archibald, Albion Mines, Pictou, Do.—T. Spurr, P.M. Bridgetown, Do 

—Gen. Jehn Belkam, Saint Bodrews, N. B-—Thomas Armstrong, P. M. St. Stephen, 

N. B—J. & P. Macgowan, Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 

West Indies and South Amcrica.—Wm. B. Perot, Rermuda.—Elias Levi, St. 

Thomas.—H. Andersen Bassin St. Croix.—Jno. Athill, P. M., Antigua.—Neil 
| MeQueen, Nassau, N. P.—Aug. F. Deane, Grand Key, Turks Island.—F. H. Chriv- 
ten, Havanna.—W=m. Gordon, West End, Santa Cruz.—Messrs. B. Hinson & Webster 

Demarara. 

CONDITIONS.- Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum, payable in 
advance. All persons becoming subscribers, will be expected to continue their 
subscriptions until a regular notification of relinquishment is rent to the Office 
orto either of the agents. Any person entering into a new term of subscription, 
and afterwards wishing to resign, will be expected to continue through th 

half year so entered upon. All commuuications to the Editor, or his agents must 
be post paid.—Published by JOHN 8. BARTLETT. M.D. Proprietor, every Sa- 
turday, at the Office of the ALBION, corner of Cedar-street and Broadway 
and forwarded by the Eastern, Northern, and Southern Maile on the same day 
and delivered to subscribers in the City inthe afiernoon and evenimg of the day of 
publication. 


NEW.YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships Masters Daysof sailing from mats bmenc. | from 
New York. Liverpool. 
1, May 1, Sept.l, Feb. 16, Junel6 Oct. 1# 
wR, By) 8 BH, te Og Oe Og 


Bennet, Jan. 
Burdsell, se 


No.1.New York, 


4.York, , 9 y ; 

3. Manchester, Sketchly “© 16, ** 16, ** 16, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. ! 
2 Sheffield, Hackstaff, ‘* 24, ** 24, “ 24, ** 8 * @, * @ 
1. Caledonia, Rogers, Feb. I.June 1,Qct. 1,, * 16, ** 186, ** 16 
4.Geo. Canning, Allyn, . & * e, * 86,' ** 24, ** @4, ** O 
3. Hibernia, Maxwell, ‘76, * 16, ** 16, April l,Aug. 1,Dec. 1 
2. John Jay, Holdrege, ‘* 24, ‘ 24, °° 24, ** @ © & % @ 
1. Canada, Graham, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov.1, ‘* 16, ** 16, * IJé 
4. Napoleon, Smith, 1“ Be Mm fe B48 Oh, oe Og, 8 O48 
3. Florida, Tinkham, 16, ** 16, ** 16, May 1,S8ep. I,dan. 1 
2. Birmingham, Harris, es Oe, BG. * Bit . ee 8, * * 
1. Pacific, Crocker, Aprill, Aug. 1 Dec.), ‘* 36, ** 36, ** 16 
4. Silas Richards, Holdrege, ‘* &, ‘* &, ** &, ** 24, * 24, " a 
3. Britannia, Marshall ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 16, June 1,Oct. 1,Feb 
2.SilvanusJenkins Allen, el. Ted. BS SB * @, *.¢4 
Passage inthe Cabinto Liverpool thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-fee 


description. 


guineas including beds bedding. wine ,andstoresof ever) j 
2d.Line, Wm. and 


Ageutsin Liverpool! Istand 3d Line Cropper. Bens oi & Ce 
JanesBrown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns.Fish & Crary . 

No. land 3, Old Line.—Agents.F. Thompson & Nephews,97 Bee kman-street, No 
2, New Line.—Owners. Wood and Trimble, and Sam). Hicks & Sons.—No 
Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish Grint ell & Go 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. — 
, Day 


Ships. Masters sailing from Days of sailing from 
w York. Haocre. 

Old Line—Havre, Depeyster, Feb Junel Oct. ; Mar.20,July 20,Nov.2 
No.2.Chas.Carroll Clark, of: ee ce $4 Ap’). 1,Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
1.Chariemagne, Robinson ‘* 20 ‘- . oan ~s 10 - 10 
Old Line—HenrilV.. J.B. Pell, March}, July 1, Nov. ‘ 20 20 Qu 
2. Erie, J. Funk, o's a” aS May 1 Rept 1 Jan.t 

1. Edw .Quesne!, Hawkins, ‘+ 90, ** 20, ** io oul : 19 : 10 
OldLine—Francois lst W.Skidd¥Y Ap’! 1, Aug.1, Dec of 20 28 
2. France, F. Funk. “+ 10, “* 10, ** 1 June 1 Oct l Feb. 1 

1. Sully. wea reer" oe ” * 20 wel. - 19 ” 10 
Old Line—De Rham, weiderholdt May 3, Sept.1,Jan. I s 20 “ 20 2n 
2.Edw.Bonaffe, Hathaway ‘ 16, ss 40, °° pe uly 1! ov J Mar. l 

1. Formosa, Orne, + 90, ** 2, ** & 10 10 10 


Passageinthe Cabin to erfrom aes hundred y forty dollars, inely 

< , wine andstores of every dereriptie 
reer ly Bolton Fox &Livingston,MileseR. Barke. 63 Washing 
on street, New York. Crassous & Boyd , Brokers. Agentsat Havre.Lerve & 
Palmer. Nos.1 and 2, First and Second lines.—Agents,Crastour & Boydcorner- 
of Wall amd Pearl streets, New York.—Agentrat Havre,1,. E.Queene!.Paine 
All these packets take a mailbag locked from 
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